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1 


Ghost Horse 


“Three dudes, three headaches,” Ken muttered, scowling at the pack 
saddle he was adjusting. “And three dude horses, three more headaches. 
And all their stuff——” 

“You get more temperamental every day,” Ann said from where she 
was tightening Speckles’ cinch. She threw a worried glance at the 
strangers to make sure they were beyond earshot. Then she went on, 
“For a nineteen-year-old you act like a child. If you can’t stand people 
even for one week in the Sierras you’re in the wrong business.” 

“And you,” he snapped, “get bossier every day. For a kid still in high 
school you try to act like a—a man.” His frown gave way to an 
unwilling smile as he continued, “You might as leave quit tryin’, with 
them big blue eyes and curly hair. There’s nothin’ wrong, either, with 
freckles or with havin’ a nice shape.” Then he reverted to annoyance 
and jerked his hatbrim lower, concealing stormy eyes. Ann wished she 
hadn’t spoken when he continued, “No question ’m in the wrong 
business, and after this week you won’t have to put up with me any 
more. As you darn well know, I wouldn’t be here now if your dad wasn’t 
in the hospital.” 

Ann sighed. No one could be as irritating as Ken in one of his moods. 
Of course she knew it was due to the wretched suspicion under which he 
lived, and because of which he planned to leave the work he loved. On 
the other hand she also knew him at his best, with a sort of romantic 
charm that came from his athletic build, his grace with a horse or a 
rope, the way he sang and played his guitar. But it was no wonder 
strangers couldn’t understand him! 

She finished saddling Speckles and moved to the last horse, speaking 
with sudden warmth. “I know you stayed this extra week on our 
account, Ken, and I’m grateful. My folks would never have let me take 
this party out without you. We’d have had to cancel the most important 
trip Dad ever arranged. He’d be grateful too if he knew your plans.” 

“With appendicitis, he’s got enough troubles without hearing mine,” 
Ken answered. He looked all around, at the barn with its sign “Rivers 
Lodge Stables,” at the waiting customers, the saddled horses and loaded 


mules. Within a few seconds his experienced glance had checked a 
dozen details. Then he said, “Looks like we’re ready. Let’s get them 
dummies mounted and hit the trail. Said good-by to your mom?” 

Ann smiled as she swung onto Speckles. “At least fifteen times,” she 
said. But she waved once more toward the cottage porch and received 
an answering wave. Then, with a surge of excitement she took her place 
at the rear of the pack train. 

The August day, this early, was pure and cool, not yet choked with 
the white curtain of dust that follows a string of livestock. The valley 
floor was musical with its two rivers. Its meadows were springy 
underfoot, smelling of cottonwoods and dotted with wild flowers. On all 
sides awesome cliffs rose seemingly to heaven. And hidden by nearer 
peaks, Thunder Mountain and its famous pass lay waiting. 

From under her western straw hat Ann studied the three strangers 
riding single file ahead. Mr. Crane appeared to be simply a kindly 
middle-aged business man. Everything about him was greyish—hair, 
skin, eyes, silver-rimmed glasses and clothes. These were not what a real 
horseman would have worn. How often this happened, that tourists just 
missed being dressed right for comfort and protection. His hat was felt, 
more appropriate for a stockman. It would be hot. His khaki pants were 
too soft and thin. They would wrinkle and probably chafe. His boots had 
walking heels. Like the rest of his party, he had brought his own horse. 
Even it was grey, a solid dependable beast which Ann privately 
suspected of having Percheron blood. 

Then there was his daughter Kitty, who must be about Ken’s age. She 
acted sophisticated, but her flippant manner and fashion-ad clothes 
didn’t worry Ann. Among the vacationers who came to her home town 
of Rivers, Ann had seen that type, beautiful girls but too thin, nervous, 
discontented. 

The third guest on the pack trip was Sonny, an Easterner, she had 
gathered from her dad’s talk. Sonny’s father was an old friend of the 
Cranes, and had sent him to California after one of his worst scrapes 
connected with an automobile wreck. His family considered him wild; 
and indeed his face like his clothes did look undisciplined, as if nothing 
had happened to subdue it or them. His hair and eyes were black, alive 
with a sort of electric spark. His expression was irresponsible for a 
fellow his age. He should be more grown up. He would have looked 
better tanned and springy like Ken, instead of pale and verging on 
plump. He would probably grow even plumper this week, for Ken was a 
good cook. This was lucky, because Ann could not have cooked well 


enough to satisfy the Crane party, who would expect the best of 
everything. They could pay for it too, you’d say from the looks of them. 
It was funny though, how mistaken you could be by first impressions in 
this business. Dudes on vacation had a way of going overboard for 
shabby clothes and dunnage bags and such. Some of them seemed 
determined to appear messy, even dirty. They wanted to be sure they 
were “roughing it.” They were a sorry contrast to the cook or wrangler 
who had orders to keep as clean and orderly as possible, and the same 
went for his animals, equipment and camp sites. 

A fit of coughing interrupted Ann’s thoughts. Riding last, she got all 
the dust. That was bound to be, until they left the floor of the valley and 
climbed into granite country. She took it willingly in order to keep in 
view the people and animals for which she was responsible. So many 
things could go wrong, especially the first day out, unless a sharp watch 
was maintained. In this Ken couldn’t help her, because he had to ride at 
the head of the train so as to lead Spooks, the skittish mule who was 
also the biggest. Spooks always hung back so hard at first that it took a 
man’s strength to manage him. The other two pack mules, next in line, 
were tied to him and to each other and had to follow. This precaution 
would not be necessary when they were far enough from home so they 
wouldn’t try to turn back. It was hardly necessary now, for the old mule 
Grandma was a veteran of many trips and thoroughly reliable; and the 
young mule Mouse was madly in love with Spooks and would probably 
follow him anywhere. Still, as Ann’s dad said, it never paid to take 
chances. He had learned this the hard way, when on one of his first trips 
he had had to go clear home after a runaway mule, riding all night 
while his dudes slept. 

When she saw Kitty up ahead lighting a cigarette, Ann wished for a 
moment that she hadn’t taken her dad’s place. Clearing her throat 
resolutely she called, “No smoking on the trail, please.” Although she 
was sure her voice had carried, Kitty gave no sign of having heard. Ann 
tried again, louder. “Miss Crane!” 

This time Kitty turned in her saddle and listened with a bored 
expression while Ann explained that in a national park smoking was 
allowed only in camp sites. Then deliberately she took another puff of 
her cigarette before dropping it on the trail. When Ann reached it, she 
dismounted to stamp it out. As she caught up with the others she 
wondered uneasily what she would have done if Kitty had refused to 
obey her. She had a hunch Kitty was not used to taking orders, 
especially from a girl two or three years younger. 


Though the Cranes claimed to be experienced riders, Ann could tell 
that they began to tire toward mid-morning. Luckily it wasn’t far from 
where they would stop for lunch. That would be at a place visitors 
called “delightful,” on the south fork of the Pluma River. It really was 
delightful, with sun-warmed rocks convenient for picnicking and an 
aspen grove in which to tie the stock. She knew the place from having 
nooned there before, when she and her dad had followed this trail last 
year. What fun that had been, like a vacation for her, with lots of fishing 
and a good horse to ride. Her present mount was an ugly but sturdy old 
gelding, whose color matched his name, Speckles. Like her, Ken had to 
use whatever mount was allotted him. This week it happened to be a 
mule, whose name, for some reason, was Number Four and whose 
disposition was as touchy as Ken’s. 

The mules were stepping out better now, while the dudes’ horses had 
slowed up. Ann could see Kitty growing impatient with her flashy little 
chestnut mare Bubbles. She would let her drop back, then startle her 
with kicks from her small red boots. She wore beautiful boots, to match 
her smart frontier pants and form-fit shirt. Sonny, plainly the poorest 
horseman, rode slumped sideways, which would soon give his buckskin 
a sore back. He would have to be told to sit squarely during this 
afternoon’s climb in order to spare poor Buck. The horse was a well 
built young one though thin and somehow depressed looking. He 
handled himself sensibly in spite of his passenger. This kind of rider 
made Ken say with disgust, “He couldn’t even ride in a wagon!” 

Ann was glad when the stream’s voice, watery smells and sudden 
coolness announced they were reaching their destination. Busy as she 
was for the next few minutes, she couldn’t help noticing the different 
ways everyone acted. There was always this confusion when a group hit 
camp, people either not knowing what to do, or doing all the wrong 
things. Now Grandma had recognized the twinkling aspen grove, and 
more or less dragged her companions along. Under a handy bough 
where she had stopped on past occasions she halted and glanced at Ken 
as if saying, “All right. At ease.” He dismounted with no loss of time or 
motion, and secured the mules’ tie ropes to branches while looking over 
the three packs to make sure they were still snug. Actually this was the 
wrangler’s job, not the cook’s. But he had volunteered to help Ann as 
much as possible, especially with the heavier chores of packing and 
saddling, and any shoeing that might be necessary. She in turn would do 
some of the cooking, at least dishwashing. Luckily, hauling water and 
cutting firewood were his department. 


Mr. Crane was standing stiffly by his grey, holding the reins a little 
uncertainly. Kitty stepped off, looking disinterested, and immediately 
reached for a cigarette. She turned her mare over to Ann, who had 
already taken Buck since Sonny obviously didn’t know what to do with 
him. Shortly Ann had the four bridles off and cinches loosened. She 
watered the horses sparingly then tied them so they couldn’t break 
away, lie down or stuff on grass. For the moment her duties were over, 
except to watch the stock. After a drink of the heavenly cold stream she 
settled downtrail from them, so that if by chance one did break loose 
she would be between him and the way home. 

She watched Ken leave the group and stroll toward her with his kind 
of swagger, in his tight jeans and chaps worn shiny like hers. As always, 
he wore his hat tipped over his eyes. They were greenish eyes, stream- 
colored like the mountain waters he fished so craftily. (Too bad, neither 
he nor she would get any fishing this week. Her dad had made them 
leave their gear home so they wouldn’t be tempted to neglect work.) 
Ken dropped a sandwich in her lap. “Go sit with the others if you like,” 
he said. “I’ll watch the stock.” 

“You go sit with them,” she answered. “I know one who’d welcome 
you.” For she had seen how Kitty’s glance followed Ken. 

Ken squatted beside her and motioned toward Kitty with a tilt of the 
head that was halfway insolent. “Girls like her can be poison,” he said. 
“A guy’s trying to do his work, but will they let him? No, they’re looking 
for trouble. Now this one’s rich and spoiled and could be cute as a new 
red wagon, if she’d smile. That corn-silk hair, slicked back like that, 
with those brown eyes—man! Ever see yellow hair with brown eyes 
before? And her clothes, I bet she got into ’em with a shoehorn. Well, 
girls like that act flirty and free, but let a guy play rough and right away 
they start hollering. No thanks, he can have her.” He meant Sonny of 
course, who was making himself agreeable to Kitty, but getting 
nowhere. Because this trip was so important, Ken intended to behave 
perfectly in the Cranes’ company. 

“Oh, well, who cares about all that?” Ann murmured, finishing an 
orange. The way fellows and girls felt toward each other was interesting 
most times, she reflected, but not right now. She was growing drowsy, 
lulled by the stream, the balmy air, good food, and the fragrance of 
pennyroyal that grew among the warm rocks. She had been up since 
dawn. But she couldn’t allow herself to fall asleep. She ought to get the 
party started again soon, which was going to be hard. Dudes always 
wanted a long break, which was unsettling for the animals. Too long a 


letdown was worse than a breakdown, the wranglers said. 

Shortly she rose, buckled her chaps and pulled on the heavy gloves 
she, like Ken, wore for work. She walked over to Mr. Crane who was 
beckoning. Now that he’d had a rest he appeared more relaxed. His 
smile and words were inviting. 

“Don’t be so exclusive, you and Ken. And by the way, when are you 
four young people going to use first names? Formality is foolish under 
the circumstances, don’t you think?” 

After a minute Ann said, “We should get started.” 

From where he was stretched out Sonny sat up with a bounce. His 
black eyes, even his black hair seemed to bounce with impatience. 

Ann realized her voice was a bit bossy announcing, “We mustn’t be 
late making camp this afternoon.” 

“What if you get us lost?” Sonny asked, with obvious enjoyment in 
teasing her. 

“T know the trail,” she said. “Besides, we have a map Dad marked, 
with all the places to be careful, like where it’s narrow, or there’s not 
much water or firewood, or there could be a bear or rattlesnakes. They 
won't bother us though,” she added quickly with crossed fingers. 

“We're in your hands, nature girl,” he retorted, and added comically, 
“T really admire the way you handle all these terrifying beasts. 
Personally I'd feel much safer in a racing car.” 

“You might be safe,” Mr. Crane said soberly, “but what about others?” 

“T know. I’m sorry.” The changed way Sonny looked and spoke surely 
showed remorse for the wreck he had caused with his car. For the first 
time, Ann felt sympathy toward him. 

During this conversation Kitty was gazing into her compact mirror, 
applying scarlet lipstick. Ken had gone to fuss over the packs. He was 
impatient to be off, Ann knew from the irritable way he jangled the 
spurs on his high Porter boots. Ken could just about make his spurs talk 
—or sing or cuss or cry. 

“Tell us about your family, Ann,” Mr. Crane was asking. 

“Well, Mom’s cute,” she said, smiling. “She’s ten pounds lighter and 
two inches shorter than me. But she’s no horseman. She can hardly tell 
one horse from another, honest. But she’s taught me an awful lot about 
things we’ll see on this trip. She’s a whiz at birds and flowers and ferns 
and that stuff. Her part about packing is ordering the groceries. That 
takes a lot of figuring.” 

“And your father?” 

“Dad has a real swell business, that I help with all I can. Our 


headquarters are where we started this morning, the Rivers Lodge 
Stables. He supplies stock for everyone who stays at the Lodge. He has a 
bunch of men working for him, with another big party out right now. 
That’s why Ken and I have to use Number Four and Speckles, because 
the good horses are all taken. Some of the hands say Dad’s tough on his 
men, but—” she shook her short curls—“it’s just that he won’t let them 
swear a lot or abuse the animals. There was one guy, Red, that he fired 
for mistreating the stock. I was sure glad to see Red go.” 

“Doesn’t your father raise any horses?” Mr. Crane asked. “I should 
think that would be more practical than having always to buy them.” 

“It would be, and he meant to,” Ann answered. She wished the 
subject could be dropped because it was uncomfortably close to Ken’s 
secret. Luckily he was out of earshot. 

But Mr. Crane persisted, “What was the difficulty?” 

“Our stallion was stolen two years ago,” Ann said. She didn’t dare 
look in Ken’s direction. It would be awful if these strangers found out 
that Ken was suspected, however unjustly, of being a horse thief. 

To put off their questions she started nervously to describe the stolen 
stallion. “He was very valuable, so it was a big blow to Dad, to all of us. 
He was registered in the Quarter Horse Association, so that by breeding 
to the right mares we could have raised the best. Dad planned to pick up 
some brood mares, here and there you know, whenever he saw a good 
buy. We would have kept some colts to use, and sold some. And we 
would have charged a stiff price to outside people who bred their mares 
to Frosty. We called him that because his mane, which was black, had 
sort of silvery tips. It was unusual, a kind of silver fringe.” 

She paused, trying to remember more, but two years had dimmed her 
picture of the young horse. What they had not dimmed was her memory 
of how he had moved. She had been his only rider, because the men 
were too heavy for a colt. Having ridden different horses since 
babyhood she had become expert at noting the feel of each one under 
her. What she wouldn’t mention here was that her dearest dream had 
been lost with Frosty: part of his earnings was to have sent her to 
agricultural college. One year from this fall she would have been 
learning things which would have made her invaluable to her dad. 

Now, facing these horses, she compared them in imagination with 
Frosty and went on. “He was a dun, see, but at three his color hadn’t 
really settled yet. He’d be big now, I guess about Buck’s size, and maybe 
Buck’s color, with black points too. I mean a black stripe down his back, 
and black fetlocks. And he was built—wow! Short back, broad chest, 


deep shoulders, good withers even at that age. And he had a wide brow 
and a small muzzle, and his eyes ...” 

Ann’s voice trailed to a stop. Her own words were giving her a 
peculiar sensation. It seemed that every single thing she was saying 
about Frosty was a perfect description of Buck. It was as if she were 
staring at a ghost. Of course, Buck had been gelded and his mane 
roached off, and he was skinny. Except for that, Frosty today would look 
an awful lot like him. An awful lot. 


2 
The Only Witness 


It was Kitty who aroused Ann from her momentary shock. She was 
evidently bored by horse talk, and went to join Ken. But Ken called, 
“Let’s hit the trail.” 

His words stirred Ann to action, and for the next few minutes she was 
occupied with all the business of once more getting the show on the 
road. Handing Sonny his horse’s reins she said with some hesitation, 
“Would you mind sitting properly—uh—I mean, with your weight even? 
Otherwise Buck’ll get a sore back sure.” 

He agreed amiably enough, only asking, “Do we have far to go before 
this evening’s camp?” 

“Not far, but pretty steep,” she explained. “We’ll camp at Glen Aspen, 
about five thousand feet. That means we'll have climbed two thousand, 
because the valley floor is three. The fishing ought to be good tonight.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “Fishing after all this exercise? Have a 
heart.” 

At least Mr. Crane intended to fish, Ann learned from the 
conversation ahead on the trail. She couldn’t hear all that was said, but 
voices floated back clearly when the going was flat and straight enough. 
This became rarer as the trail rose more steeply. Underfoot, granite 
began to replace dirt. The rocks were larger, some reflecting the heat so 
that riding by them was like passing an open oven. There was hardly 
any more dust, for which Ann was thankful. She could still taste this 
morning’s, and knew it filmed her face, clothes and hat. When they left 
the last of it, she recognized the first trail marker, a triangular blaze cut 
at man’s height in the bark of a cottonwood tree. She saw Ken point it 
out to the others, and heard him explain that above timber line the trail 
would be blazed with “ducks,” those piles of three or four rocks laid on 
top of each other. 

Ann admired how, while he talked, Ken seemed to have more than 
two eyes for the mules. When he sensed Grandma needed a breather 
he’d allow her one. She’d need less stopping each day as the packs 
lightened. Then too, some of the weight from hers could be shifted to 
the younger mules. She would continue to carry certain things which the 


quietest mule always carried because they might clang or rattle. The 
bucket, shovel, and ax and kitchenware must remain in her pack. And 
Ken wouldn’t allow his guitar to ride anywhere else. The others carried 
most of the bedding, luggage, the grain and least perishable foods. Ken 
seemed to read their minds. He knew exactly when Spooks was going to 
shy or pull back or try to lie down, pack and all. He could tell when 
Mouse would crowd up, panicky of being separated from her hero 
Spooks. Even while talking, he would interrupt himself to holler at the 
animals, who plainly understood and respected his voice. His own mule, 
the black, was a good walker. Ken saw to that without appearing to 
drive it. Suspicious of everyone else, the beast obviously liked him, 
maybe because, along with their common faults, they shared the same 
boundless endurance. As Ken said of Number Four, “He’s not much for 
pretty but he’s a sucker for go.” 

Brains too that black rascal had aplenty. Now for instance Ann saw 
him make a quick stop and stand without budging. Ken swung off, and 
fast but cautiously backtracked to untangle Spooks. No doubt purposely, 
Spooks had walked on one side of a sapling in the trail, instead of 
following Grandma on its other side. The sapling was threatening to 
snap under the rope which both mules were pulling across it. Mouse had 
been willingly towed at Spooks’ heels, and was waiting to be hit in the 
face when the sapling sprang free. 

Ann couldn’t hear what Ken was muttering, but she could imagine. 
However, it took him only a minute to force Spooks and Mouse 
backwards and around the tree. Then he was beside Number Four again, 
mounting and moving off. 

The interval had given Ann a chance to inspect all of her party and 
make sure no saddle had slipped, no horse was too hot or tired. Of 
course the strange horses were feeling the climb, not being used to the 
altitude. Of these Buck was in poorest condition. Again her memory 
awoke to tease her, comparing Buck with Frosty. What a crazy notion, 
that they could be the same horse. How could Sonny possibly have 
acquired her dad’s stallion? It was ridiculous. She was glad she had said 
nothing about it. The Cranes would have been surprised to death, Sonny 
naturally indignant, and Ken—oh boy, what fireworks if Ken had shared 
her passing thought. He would tear Sonny apart if he believed Sonny 
had had anything to do with Frosty’s disappearance. For it had been 
disappearance rather than theft for all anyone could prove. Ann knew 
she would remember forever that night two years ago. 

It happened the very first night Ken came to work for her dad. He 


was sent to Frosty’s corral to water him, and coming out, somehow in 
the dark he didn’t fasten the gate properly. Or so they all supposed next 
morning, seeing the gate open, the corral empty. At first Ann’s dad 
refused to believe that Frosty had gone far. He gave his special whistle 
which never failed to bring him in a hurry. Again and again he whistled, 
and Ann tried to imitate him. She couldn’t do it, using two fingers in the 
mouth as he did. It was a thing he’d often teased her about, saying she’d 
have to grow up first, that her fingers were too small. But neither 
whistling, nor searching, nor later advertising and offering rewards did 
any good. Meantime there was the usual rivalry between Ken and the 
older hands. A new hand always drew a certain amount of jealousy, 
more so when he was young and capable. Some of the troublemakers 
took the opportunity to hint that Ken might have been guilty of more 
than carelessness in Frosty’s loss. He might have had a partner, they 
suggested, who hauled Frosty away during the night to sell. As the 
rumors grew, the situation looked worse and worse for Ken, because he 
refused to offer any excuses or explanations. Never once, though, did 
Ann’s parents accuse him. They were too fair to do so without proof. 
Besides, they knew that if he were fired as a horse thief he would never 
get another job with horses. He would have to give up his plan of going 
back to school for which he was saving all he earned. 

“He’s had enough troubles already,” her dad said. “Divorced parents, 
leaving home at fifteen, poor schooling, never enough money—I just 
can’t do that to the boy. Sooner or later we’ll discover who took Frosty. 
A horse can’t simply vanish, especially a valuable stallion. And when I 
catch the so and so who’s to blame—” He had added some extremely 
colorful threats. In silent gratitude, Ken had worked like mad. He would 
work harder than ever this week, Ann knew, for the success of the 
Cranes’ trip. 

“But ’m glad he’s not a mind-reader,” she confided to Speckles. “I’ve 
heard him as well as Dad say what he’d do to the guy who stole Frosty, 
and I wouldn’t want to put any crazy ideas in his head.” She stared 
ahead at the buckskin, no longer sure that he reminded her of Frosty. In 
a way it was too bad Ken scarcely remembered the stallion, having only 
barely seen him. Had he known him as she did, they could have 
compared impressions. On the whole, though, it was safer to leave Ken 
entirely out of it. 

Through her thoughts Ann had been half aware of the others’ 
comments on the view, which was opening up as they climbed. Still 
Mount Thunder and the pass remained hidden behind closer towers of 


granite. The peak would come in sight tomorrow, the pass later. Already 
she was imagining with pride the ohs and ahs of her party at sight of 
them. She would have to tell them how years ago there had been a 
volcano atop Mount Thunder, from which it got its name. When you 
were raised here you grew to be as proud of the scenery as if you’d 
created it. 

In front of her, Kitty turned in her saddle to ask, “When will we cross 
the pass, and why is it called Danger Pass? Is it really dangerous?” 

“Oh no, not in summer,” Ann replied. “The only part you have to be 
sort of careful of is a short piece, a hundred feet. That’s narrow, and the 
cliffs like a wall on one side of the trail. On the other side there’s quite 
a drop.” No need to tell Kitty the drop was some thousand feet. Or that 
once, too early in the spring, a hiker leading a burro had tried to cross 
the pass while ice still coated the trail. Both had slid into the chasm, 
where their bodies were sighted the following summer. There was no 
need ever, Ann’s dad said, to tell your dudes too much, but it was safe to 
say, “We'll cross the pass day before last, so the last day’ll be easy, 
dropping down to the Big Trout. We’ll have ridden almost a circle.” 
Most people finished their trips at their starting point, the Lodge in the 
valley. But this party had had a man haul their horses by van into the 
valley. He would meet them with the van at the Big Trout. That was the 
most famous fishing spot, one Mr. Crane didn’t want to miss. It had a 
store and ranger’s station, and a comfortable Inn where they planned to 
stay a couple of days. From there they would drive on home. Meanwhile 
Ann and Ken would have taken the remaining animals back to the 
Rivers Lodge Stables, only half a day’s downward ride. 

With an effort at friendliness Ann went on, “What you’ll like, I bet, is 
when we lay over at Looking Glass Lake, the middle of the week. Oh, it’s 
so beautiful! It’s—it takes your breath away. The lake’s glassy smooth 
always, and blue as blue, with the shores mirrored in reverse. And it’s so 
still the least sound carries clear across, like a fish jumping or a 
tamarack’s cone dropping or a porcupine gnawing, the way they do.” 

“What and why do they gnaw?” Kitty asked idly. 

“Why, tree bark. They’ll gnaw a ring clear round a tree and Kill it. 
They’re slow and stupid, but kind of cute little guys, with black-tipped 
quills. But about Looking Glass—I can’t describe it right. You'll see for 
yourself. We’ll camp there two nights, with the day between to relax 
and swim and fish. Ken and I’ll use the time for all sorts of jobs, like 
washing clothes and cleaning equipment and rearranging the packs. And 
we'll check over the animals real good. There might be some saddle 


sores that would need doctoring, though I sure hope not. Or there might 
be a shoe to re-set. Or—well, you never know what will need fixing.” 

Kitty watched her, Ann noticed, as if she were really seeing her for 
the first time. “You’ve spent a lot of time at this sort of thing?” she 
asked curiously. 

“All my life,” Ann said with satisfaction. 

“My, an eternity,” Kitty remarked, smiling, and the smile improved 
her thin face. Her voice too was attractive, sort of husky, as she went on, 
“You’re lucky to have already found the life that suits you.” She sounded 
almost wistful, as if she envied Ann’s being so settled. It would be 
interesting to learn what this rich and beautiful girl wanted from life—a 
career, marriage, children? And what tastes had she—for business, 
books, travel, society? She was such a mixture of contrary traits. 

Ann couldn’t resist asking, “Have you known Sonny long?” 

“That lunatic?” said Kitty. “On and off for years. I believe we were 
even engaged once or twice.” 

Good grief, Ann thought, was that supposed to be serious or a joke? 

She would have continued the subject but Kitty had turned forward 
again, and was urging her mare along. The impatient taps from her red 
boots were useless, since Bubbles already was doing her best. To drive 
her so in thoughtless spurts could be dangerous where she had to heave 
and scramble over the boulders. Most horses, as Ann knew, were best 
left alone in tricky footing, for most riders hindered them more than 
they helped by trying to control their speed or balance. As to mules, 
they could perform real feats when people trusted their judgment. She 
had seen them inching along a cliff edge where one mistake would have 
been their last. She’d seen them maneuver an awkward load between 
trees or rocks where it appeared impossible to squeeze through. Of 
course there had been accidents too, fortunately rare. 

“But leave Kitty be for now,” she warned herself. “Better not be too 
bossy. Her mare’s not paying any attention to her anyway, and luckily 
she’s not wearing spurs.” 

Sonny on the other hand was definitely wearing spurs. Ann couldn’t 
tell how much he was using them, because he was too far in front of her. 
But she was uneasy at thought of them, on a green rider, with a young 
horse and in rough going. She had noticed at lunch that they were large 
and flashy. Come to think of it, everything he wore was flashy, with a 
“drugstore cowboy” quality that bordered on comical. Of course, you 
had to make allowances. He was an Easterner. He very likely didn’t 
know what clothes were appropriate for this expedition. At any rate his 


new boots were wildly colored, his new straw hat shiny stiff; his belt 
buckle was the ornate cheap kind a little kid might choose. And his new 
jeans were too long, so that he had had to turn up at least six inches of 
cuff. But after all, who cared how he looked, as long as he behaved 
himself? 

She saw that she was not the only one worried by Sonny’s spurs. 
Whenever the trail zigzagged to ease the climb, Ken was looking down 
on Sonny who would be on a zig, so to speak, directly below him. He 
seemed to be studying Sonny with special attention. Once Ann heard 
something he said about leaving Buck alone. Again she heard him 
advise, “Don’t crowd him. The horse is weak. He needs groceries. And 
even if he could go faster, we have to suit our pace to Grandma’s. She’ll 
do her best but she won’t wear herself out. Smarter’n some humans.” 
His hat brim, at a cocky angle, concealed what might have been a 
wicked gleam in his eyes as he finished, “Yes, sir, when the Lord was 
dealin’ out wits he sure favored the mules.” 

He was the limit, Ann thought, amused yet exasperated by his lack of 
tact. But next moment her attention was snatched from Ken. She pulled 
up sharply with a gasp. 

Buck was plunging in a series of stumbles over the rolling rocks. He 
couldn’t recover himself because Sonny held him tightly instead of 
giving him the rein he needed. 

Ann yelled, “Drop him! He’ll find his footing if you just—” 

It was too late. Sonny had lost his own balance, swayed and pitched 
off. After a moment he sat up, shook his head, then stood, with an 
indignant look for Buck. 

“Are you all right?” everyone asked at once. 

He shrugged and muttered something insulting about Buck. 

“Well, climb on,” Ken urged. His spurs jingled with the restive 
motions of Number Four. Seeing that Sonny was taking his time he 
added, “If I hold these mules here too long they’ll get fouled up.” 

“Wouldn’t that be tragic,” Sonny snapped. He simply didn’t 
understand the danger. He was facing Ken, his black eyes sulky. 

“Temper, temper,” Kitty sang out, her own eyes impish at the 
prospect of trouble. Then it looked as if she was going to be the one in 
trouble, for Bubbles began to paw with impatience. 

Ann looked at Mr. Crane for help, but all he said was a mild, 
“Children, come now.” She didn’t dare look at Ken. Bubble’s pawing, 
loud in the stillness, was broken by her call to Sonny, “Get on! The 
mules won’t wait.” 


“And I won’t take orders,” he retorted. His expression changed to 
surprise which could have been comical when Ken drawled, 

“So long then, pardner.” 

With that the pack train was in motion. Sonny had to scramble on 
fast. 

All this time Buck had stood waiting. Poor horse, he looked guilty, as 
if the accident were his fault and as if he expected to be punished. 
Probably too he was bewildered by such unreasonable handling. It was a 
shame, Ann thought, for a good horse not to have a sympathetic rider, 
with an easy seat and with hands used to reins rather than steering 
wheels. A young horse needed understanding, someone who would help 
and encourage him. That was the kind of rider she had tried to be to 
Frosty. 

She reflected that the happiest period of her childhood had been 
when she had started to ride Frosty. Under her dad’s coaching, those 
hours had been pure heaven. She wished Dad could see Buck, no matter 
how unlikely that the two horses were one. But no one in the valley 
would see the Crane party again, since they’d be going home from the 
Big Trout. And when they had started, her dad had been in the hospital, 
and the only two men who had worked for him in Frosty’s day were 
guiding the other pack train. With sudden dismay Ann realized that in 
the matter of Buck’s identity, she was the only witness. 
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A Plan of Action 


An ear-splitting yodel from Ken announced that the pack train was 
reaching Glen Aspen. It was always his signal of arrival in camp, and his 
favorite way of letting off steam. A well-named camp, Ann thought 
again as she caught sight of the grove of quaking aspens. 

“There they are, folks,” Ken called. “Don’t them leaves twinkle 
prettier’n new dollar bills?” It was almost spooky how they danced 
forever to the faintest breath of breeze. Their constant motion made a 
tiny pattering like invisible rain, and the trunks gleamed silver through 
the shimmering green. 

Some fifty yards this side of the grove, the trail widened into a flat on 
one side of which was a circular rock fireplace. A few strides away the 
stream ran broad and quiet, the last this party would see of the Pluma 
River. Across the flat from the fireplace, sleeping bags could be laid 
along the down trunk of a big old white fir. That trunk, Ann 
remembered, made a handy shelf on which to keep belongings and toilet 
articles. Then in the grove beyond camp was another handy 
arrangement, a light corral of aspen boughs. It was particularly useful 
the first night, where the animals so close to home might get restive and 
try some devilment. After tonight they could be turned loose. Grandma 
would wear the bell which acted like a magnet to the rest. Ann hoped it 
would have the same effect on the dudes’ horses. Funny, she had heard 
campers complain that the bell kept them awake. A wrangler, on the 
contrary, was wakeful when he didn’t hear it. Too much silence made 
him suspicious. Usually it meant the stock had wandered, grazing, and 
there’d be an awfully long hike after them in the cold dawn of next 
morning. Luckily you didn’t often have to search for your missing 
animals. Experience and a sort of mountain instinct told you just about 
where they’d be, and why. Old-timers even claimed that they could tell 
exactly what their mules had been doing all night, what they had said to 
each other, and what they were calling the guy who had come to catch 
them! 

Ann was satisfied with Mr. Crane’s reaction to Glen Aspen. Tired as 
he must be, he made no move to dismount from his big grey, Traveler. 


Instead he sat there looking slowly all around with an expression of 
utmost pleasure. “By Jove,” he said at last, “by Jove, what a spot!” 
Behind his glasses the grey eyes wore a look of quiet delight that 
warmed her heart. For some reason, she felt, even at first acquaintance, 
that he deserved the best. She was sure of it later, when she discovered 
his gentle and generous nature, the grief he’d suffered at his wife’s 
death, and his problems in raising a headstrong daughter. 

Next she and Ken unloaded the mules. This was a job that took two, 
one on each side of the animal who carried two canvas sacks called 
kyacks. The kyacks hung by leather straps hooked around stout wooden 
pegs at the top of the pack saddles. Ken would lift each kyack until there 
was slack enough so that Ann could unhook its strap. Unloading was 
simple enough if two people knew the trick and worked in harmony. 
The only trouble here might come from Spooks, even though he was 
always blindfolded for this operation. His being so tall added to the 
difficulty. 

“Watch the son of a buck’s heels,” Ken cautioned. 

“Also his teeth,” Ann added. “I’m not forgetting how he yanked a 
practically new shirt halfway off me once.” 

One by one the unpacked mules were watered at the stream and then 
turned into the corral. They rolled, raising clouds of dust, got up, shook, 
rolled again. After going through this routine Grandma started a loud 
braying. 

“All right, all right,” Ann muttered. “So it’s feeding time. Give me five 
minutes, can’t you? No wonder Dad swears you’ve got a clock in your 
belly.” 

“They expect to be fed?” Mr. Crane asked, watching. 

“Yes, there’s not too much grass anywhere in August, and it’s scarce 
in that corral.” Ann was undoing a sack which had come from Mouse’s 
pack. While working she explained, “Here’s grain, see, and here are 
their nose bags. Listen now.” Over the fence the mules had smelled 
supper and all raised their voices in a deafening chorus. 

“Coming, coming,” Ann called, hurrying to fill the nose bags and to 
hang them on their owners. Since Mr. Crane appeared interested she 
went on, “We carry fresh eggs in the grain where they won’t break, and 
also the jars of jam and jelly. Now if you'd tell me about Traveler, if he’s 
quiet or crabby and so on, and what care he’s used to, I’ll see to him 
first. 1 know you want to go fishing, and now’s the best time of day. You 
should go, because tomorrow night at Vigil Falls it won’t be so good.” 

“Won’t you come with me?” he asked. 


She had to refuse, but suggested that Ken might go. He wouldn’t fish, 
having no rod, but he’d show Mr. Crane the most likely places. They 
could hear him now chopping kindling in the woods. As soon as he had 
set up his kitchen with firewood stacked, buckets filled and pots and 
pans handy he could take time out. 

For a while Ann lost track of time, while she got the horses settled, 
watching them closely for fear of accidents. She couldn’t resist Buck’s 
hungry eyes. The mules would never miss a half measure of grain and 
he really needed it. Traveler was the least trouble. It turned out he was 
agreeable to hobbles, so with strips of sacking she hobbled him and 
turned him loose to graze. He wouldn’t go far from his stablemate, 
Bubbles. The mare was another matter. She was cranky, wouldn’t 
hobble, wouldn’t make friends with any of the rest. Since Kitty had 
disappeared, Ann had to use her own judgment. For the present she 
grained Bubbles lightly and tied her to the outside of the corral. 
Speckles of course was no problem; no problem in that if he were turned 
loose he’d simply go home! He was a magician at getting out of hobbles, 
no matter what kind were used. So into the corral he went, Ann scolding 
him gently in the way he liked. The old boy always enjoyed being fussed 
over, and she felt he deserved a little extra attention to make up for his 
being so homely. 

She had left Buck for last, hoping she’d have the chance to examine 
him undisturbed. She glanced around to check on _ everyone’s 
whereabouts. Ken and Mr. Crane were preparing to go upstream. Kitty 
had wandered back, smoking, acting restless. She seemed to be having 
an argument with Sonny. He was talking earnestly to her while she 
shook her head with its shining corn-silk hair. Ann heard her say, “I 
think I'll go fishing with the others.” No doubt she meant to torment 
Sonny by going off with Ken. Darn it, Ann thought, if only Sonny would 
go too she could be alone with Buck. But no, in a hurt voice Sonny was 
answering, “Go ahead. Ann and I’ll make out fine by ourselves.” He 
strolled over to Ann, saying, “We won’t be lonely, will we, Blue Eyes?” 

All at once she couldn’t look either at Buck, or at Sonny’s round face. 
She had the sensation he might guess what was in her mind. Standing 
there awkwardly, holding Buck’s rope, she heard the others’ steps and 
voices fading into the woods. Their absence deepened the silence here, 
leaving only the river’s murmur, muffled movements from the animals 
and the whispering of aspen leaves. Strangely too the silence 
emphasized hitherto unnoticed smells: the rankness of skunk cabbage, 
the freshness of water, the woodsy scent of the grove. 


Ann began to wish Sonny would say something. He just stood, 
leaning against the corral, looking her over with an interest that 
somehow made her uncomfortable. She hoped he didn’t expect her to 
flirt with him. At last rather desperately she met his eyes and asked, 
“You think Buck’ll be all right with the bunch?” 

“T guess so.” He spoke as if he didn’t care and added with much more 
feeling, “I’d sure like to see some excitement stirred up around here.” He 
looked so forlorn that Ann felt half sorry for him. She supposed that 
from his standpoint a camping trip was awfully dull. Then her attention 
returned to Buck. 

“Tll try him in the corral,” she said, glad of an excuse to move away. 
How stupid, she told herself as she led Buck off. Sonny wasn’t going to 
bite her. She ought to grab this chance to question him about Buck. But 
such questioning would have to be done carefully. Later, she decided. 
She’d find out where he had bought Buck, and when Buck had been 
roached and gelded. Sonny surely couldn’t have owned him long, since 
as she understood it he had only recently come to California. 

As she led Buck in with the others and watched him settle down, she 
thought how she would love to fatten him, fuss over him, and see him 
happy instead of drooping. Stripped, he looked thinner than ever, and so 
tired. She was tempted to linger here, observing him, but Sonny’s 
nearness would spoil her concentration. There was one way though by 
which she could find out for sure if her wild hunch had been right. It 
couldn’t be, reason told her. It was impossible. Yet—if she could sit on 
Buck, feel him move, for only a few minutes, she’d know for certain. 
Suddenly she had a plan: tonight, when everyone was asleep, she’d 
sneak him from the corral and ride him. 

Meantime she worked steadily at readying the camp. But her work 
was mechanical, for her mind was all on tonight’s plan. While studying 
it she laid kindling in the fireplace and arranged all the cooking gear 
neatly as she knew Ken liked it. Then she fetched the sleeping bags from 
the kyacks. She spread a big tarp beside the fallen fir trunk where the 
ground was evenest, and laid out the dudes’ beds side by side on the 
tarp. Next to them she placed their duffle bags. She wondered what 
could be in Kitty’s to make it so heavy, and peeked inside. Kitty had 
enough creams and lotions and bottles to stock a beauty parlor! 

Next she grazed Bubbles a while and then decided on a bath. With 
towel, soap and comb she hiked upstream to a secluded pool she 
remembered, out of sight of camp. She shed her clothes and took a quick 
dip, and oh, how good it felt! The water was so motionless it reflected 


every freckle on her face, her dark brown springy curls, even the 
eyelashes her classmates called terrific. It mirrored her strong body, 
white where the sun hadn’t reached her. Perhaps more than the bath, 
this interval of privacy sent her back to camp with renewed energy. 

There she placed Ken’s bed, then hers, to fit her scheme for tonight. 
Usually he slept off by himself, downtrail in case any of the stock made 
a break for home. This would suit her fine. She wanted to be as far as 
possible from his sharp ears. So she dragged his sleeping bag some 
twenty yards from camp, and laid hers close to the corral. If necessary 
she could explain that she ought to be near the horses. 

“You’re a great little schemer, old girl,” she complimented herself, 
excitement mounting in her the more she considered her plan. She 
realized she ought to put it from her mind till after supper. She must act 
just as usual, not preoccupied. Besides, if she paid attention to the talk 
around her, she might learn something of Buck’s background. She might 
even learn enough to make riding him unnecessary. Maybe just to 
examine him would be enough. After all, riding him would be risky, 
impossible to explain if she were caught. What on earth could she say, if 
found on a guest’s horse, without permission, in the middle of the night? 

It was near six o’clock when a yodel announced the fishermen’s 
return. Kitty was laughing and joking with Ken who no longer appeared 
to be shying away from her. As to Mr. Crane, he had had a wonderful 
two hours. He looked younger, eager, and proud of his catch, ten 
rainbow trout which he’d caught with a forked-tail fly. 

“The old boy’s an artist at it,” Ken told Ann privately. She could see 
Mr. Crane had won Ken’s admiration, which was indeed a feat. 

“How about Kitty?” she asked. “Did she fish for trout—or for 
compliments?” 

Ken looked down at her with surprise. “Well, listen to you!” he 
exclaimed. “Want a bowl of cream?” 

“Maybe I did sound catty,” Ann admitted. “But you—” 

She stopped there, not having the heart to scold him when he was in 
good spirits. She had been about to say he should not have annoyed 
Sonny by taking Kitty away. 

Almost the best part of the day was sitting around the camp-fire after 
a good supper, while darkness fell. The peace of dusk was scarcely 
disturbed by small night rustlings of birds and animals. There’d be 
chipmunks nearby and deer, and Steller’s jays or juncos. The stream’s 
voice was only a murmur. Everyone had caught some of the evening’s 
contentment. Tones were lowered, bodies relaxed in a circle about the 


glowing fire. Ken had served a tasty meal, of which Mr. Crane’s trout 
was the main course, tender and flavorful, with skins just the right 
crispness. They’d had fresh vegetables too, potatoes and a fruit salad, 
and hot biscuits baked in the dutch oven. Ann had made cocoa which 
she and Ken liked. The others turned up their nose at it and teased her 
about her “brew.” 

“T have something better in my duffle bag,” Sonny had said when 
dinner was nearly ready; and he’d produced a bottle of wine. “Cocktail, 
anyone?” 

Mr. Crane declined, Kitty accepted, and Ken said, “Not me.” 

Kitty coaxed him, “Oh come on, one little drink won’t hurt you.” Her 
brown eyes in the firelight could be very persuasive, and so could her 
husky voice. She had changed to slacks, a sweater, which showed off her 
figure, and moccasins with little bells on them. Seeing those silly 
ornaments Ken remarked, 

“I reckon you’re aimin’ to give Grandma and her bell some 
competition.” 

“Thank you,” she said coldly. “I adore being compared to a mule.” 

“You’re welcome,” Ken retorted, tipping his hat and turning back to 
his biscuits. No wonder strangers were baffled by his humor. From his 
face there was no telling whether or not he was serious. 

Now, supper was over and dishes done. Ann expected to turn in. But 
Mr. Crane started talking about the Pioneer Club, a subject she couldn’t 
miss. It was the reason for his being here, for this whole expedition. 
Because of the Pioneer Club, this week had to be a success. It made her 
nervous even to think of such responsibility being hers. 

Not knowing all the details she asked, “How many riders are in your 
club, Mr. Crane?” 

“Between twenty and thirty, as I told your dad. They’re not what you 
would call real horsemen, I suppose. Like myself, they’re middle-aged 
business men, who want an outing once a year, all together. About half 
own horses and keep them, as Kitty and I do, at riding schools in and 
around San Francisco. Now this week I’m to be their scout or guinea pig. 
If I survive, they’ll take a chance on the same trip next summer and 
probably every summer.” He was smiling, but to Ann the matter was 
deadly serious. How swell for her dad if Mr. Crane were satisfied enough 
to recommend Dad’s outfit to his club. It would mean a terrific piece of 
business, the biggest deal in Dad’s career. Ann couldn’t remember his 
ever before being so anxious for anything as he was to sign a contract 
with the Pioneer Club. 


Ken too understood how much depended on this week. He had 
assured Ann’s mother, with the extra nice smile he reserved for her, “I'll 
treat the customers so nice they’ll come back cryin’ for more. Hell, 
ma’am, even the mules.” 

Ann had noticed that whenever Ken smiled at Mom, his face came 
pretty close to being soft. It wasn’t hard to guess he had discovered in 
her all the warmth and tenderness he had never known in his own 
mother. Furthermore, it was plain that Mom would have loved to fuss 
and cluck over him just as she would have over a son. “Only trying to 
get close to that boy,” she said, “is like trying to tame an animal who’s 
been abused. He’s wary of humanity and no wonder, after his 
upbringing, or lack of it. Also he has the wrong kind of pride, afraid of 
anyone doing him a favor. I just wish,” she said quite fiercely for one so 
small, “that this whole Frosty story could be forgotten before it ruins his 
life.” 

Far from forgetting the “Frosty story,” Ken had been brooding over it 
until a week ago he had told Ann of his decision to change jobs. Over 
her protests he had explained stubbornly, “It’s not fair nor right for your 
folks to have to keep me around and pay me, feelin’ I might have had 
something to do with Frosty’s loss.” And he had stuck to his point in 
spite of all she could say. However he did agree to postpone telling her 
dad, in order to make this trip possible. Dad wasn’t going to be happy 
about losing Ken, Ann knew. So she hoped all the more that when they 
broke the bad news to him, they would also have good news to report 
about a contract with the Pioneer Club. 

While these thoughts passed through her mind she stared into the 
fire, noting absently how it flickered on Sonny’s belt buckle and his 
shiny black hair, and on Kitty’s moccasin bells. Its glow reached out to 
fashion odd shapes and shadows, and to highlight Ken’s spurs which as 
always he had hung in a tree for safekeeping. She was wondering just 
how successful these seven days would be. She sighed, thinking of the 
conflicting characters who made up this group. Kitty with her flirting ... 
Ken moody ... Sonny irresponsible ... Herself awfully young to be 
coping with them all. Strange horses too could cause complications. 
Only Mr. Crane seemed safely normal, but certainly he wouldn’t enjoy 
himself unless things ran smoothly. If they didn’t, the Pioneer Club 
wouldn’t be signing any contract. Yet here she was about to risk 
upsetting everything by a wild experiment tonight. Oh, but she’d be so 
careful. And she’d need only five minutes. No one would know a thing 
about it. 


A twig snapped in the woods. Deer maybe, stepping poised and 
dainty through the aspens. How still it was, just the river sliding along, 
and the trembling, tapping leaves. 

Ann rose and left quietly. 

Behind her Mr. Crane said, “I’m for bed.” 
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A Great Little Schemer 


When Ann’s watch said eleven that night, she realized that staying 
awake was going to be one of the chief difficulties in her scheme. The 
silence of night had long since descended on camp. It was broken only 
by gentle snores from Mr. Crane and occasional movements from one of 
the sleepers. The fire had died to a red glow; she hoped it soon would 
shed no light at all, and she was thankful there would be no moon. The 
stars were quite bright enough. 

In her bed by the corral she propped herself on one elbow, peering 
across to where the dudes slept. She could barely distinguish the three 
humped up sleeping bags side by side along the white fir trunk. On the 
trunk something gleamed dully, one of Kitty’s lotion jars no doubt. It 
was too dark to make out where Ken slept downtrail. So luckily it would 
also be too dark, after the fire died completely, for anyone to make out 
what she was doing. The main danger would be noise. But it was early 
yet, and she was growing desperately sleepy. She knew that if she fell 
asleep only severe discomfort would rouse her. So, reaching for her 
flashlight, she pushed it beneath her bed where it made a hard sharp 
ridge under her shoulders. 

On her back, she stared up at the black treetops against the starry 
sky. Pictures of Frosty came to her mind, then pictures of Buck. Buck 
and Frosty, Buck or Frosty. Naturally she realized that if this horse was 
Frosty his value would have lessened, since he was gelded. Actually it 
was more for Ken’s sake than for her dad’s that she wanted Frosty back. 
Without proof, she had always felt sure Ken had nothing to do with the 
horse’s theft. She just knew Ken was innocent. 

“You can’t be certain,” one of her friends had argued when the story 
was all over Rivers. “You’re giving in to wishful thinking.” 

“How do you mean?” she had asked. 

“Well,” said the friend slyly, “Ken’s a good-looking fellow, and a real 
charmer in his strong-and-silent way.” 

“For Pete’s sake,” Ann had burst out, “I don’t feel that way about 
him!” No, it was just that she had grown used to him, she liked him— 
most of the time—and she would be terribly glad to see him proved 


innocent. Being freed of suspicion would bring out his best, so that he’d 
be really nice instead of driven by those devilish moods. Given a chance, 
Ken could become a big person some day. But, Ann thought drowsily, all 
this would happen only if Buck—if Frosty—if Sonny— 

The flashlight roused her later, with an ache between her shoulders. 
Right away she sensed the time, from having so often slept out. The 
luminous hands on her watch agreed with her instinct. It was one 
o’clock. Time to make her move. 

“This is it,” she whispered, sitting up wide awake in the dark. 

She stared at the three other sleeping bags and was satisfied their 
owners were really asleep. No sign or sound came from Ken. Nearer, she 
could just see the animals’ dark shapes motionless in the corral. All but 
Traveler, a grey ghost standing close to Bubbles who was tied to the 
corral’s far side. 

She stood up slowly and, shivering a little, pulled her blue shirt on 
over her pajamas. Once more she looked at the other campers. No one 
stirred. She listened tensely, holding her breath. Ken, who often talked 
in his sleep, was as mum as the rest. It would be ouchy walking without 
boots but quieter, so barefooted she took the few steps to the corral 
bars. 

Dimly the starlight showed up Buck’s dun coat. He would be in the 
farthest corner! And just this side of him were all the other shadowy 
forms. Ann recognized Spooks by his height. Wouldn’t he love an excuse 
to stampede the whole bunch! She had a moment’s hysterical vision of 
horses and mules streaming out and over Ken’s body, neighing and 
braying as they bolted, while Traveler thumped up and down in his 
hobbles and Bubbles tore down the fence. 

With a rope and halter she slipped through the bars, speaking softly 
so as not to startle the animals. Even so, Spooks gave a low snort. 
Immediately Mouse did likewise and Ann hissed at her, “Shut up, you 
copycat.” Then Speckles who’d been lying down got up and shook so 
violently that Ann had to smother a coughing fit from the dust. He came 
forward with a welcoming nicker which she muffled behind a hand on 
his nostrils. She edged through them, conscious that Number Four, 
always wary of humans, kept turning his rump toward her, prepared to 
kick. So she advanced sideways in order to keep an eye on him. This 
resulted in her walking smack into Mouse. “Sorry,” she gasped, jumping 
back. She was practically sure her bare feet would be crushed by some 
iron-shod hoof, for now the animals started pressing around her in 
curiosity. Still, through the shuffling, milling crowd she was getting 


closer to Buck, who fortunately made no move to leave his corner. 
Neither had Grandma moved. But she was watching, and her 
watchfulness made Ann nervous. What was Grandma thinking? Was she 
deciding, delighted, that Ann’s presence meant an early breakfast? If so, 
everyone from here to Rivers was about to be notified. Any moment she 
would open her long, loud mouth and holler, “Come and get it!” Plainly 
Grandma must be silenced before it was too late. Ann approached her 
swiftly, holding out her hands, saying, “No grain, see? No grain.” 
Grandma reached out her greying muzzle. With tickling whiskers she 
explored Ann’s outstretched palms, found them empty, and turned 
away. 

Three quick steps brought Ann to Buck’s side. She haltered him, 
fastening the buckle with unsteady fingers. Her heart pounded loud in 
her ears. But so far, so good. First, to examine him. She put a hand on 
his thin withers where normally a horse’s height is measured. Surely he 
stood very high ... over fifteen hands ... bigger, wasn’t he, than Frosty 
would be? Frosty at three had seemed to have attained his full size. Was 
it possible he could have grown this much? 

Speaking gently, Ann ran a hand into his mouth. It was too dark to 
examine his teeth, but they would not have told her much unless he 
were over eight. No, she could feel this horse had not yet what they 
called a full mouth. His mouth was about the way Frosty’s should be. 
This wasn’t proving anything. There must be, must be, something else 
that she ought to remember. If she had dared she would have tried her 
dad’s special whistle, to which Frosty had always answered. But of 
course that would be too noisy. Besides, she had never been able to do it 
right. What then? Suddenly it came to her—the scar. 

She knew exactly where it would be because she had doctored it, 
with tears and remorse, until it was all but invisible. Maybe she had 
done such a good job that now it was invisible. But she could still re-live 
the nightmare of it happening. It had been her only accident with Frosty 
and her fault, because she had tried to hurry him over the snow-covered 
bridge. Stupidly she had forgotten that he had never seen snow until 
that overdue snowfall following two unseasonably warm winters. Nor 
had he seen it since, at least not in Rivers, because he had disappeared. 
She hadn’t understood that he was terrified of crossing the narrow 
bridge coated with strange, chilling white stuff. He had fought her, had 
fallen against the rail and through it into the stream bed below. By luck 
neither he nor she was hurt—much. But as her dad said, it was an 
experience a colt might never forget. “Nor a rider, I hope,” he added 


sternly. 

Bending now, she felt for his near hock, and from it slid her hand 
downward. Nothing. Or—was there a ridge, a tiny trace of scar under 
the hair? In the dark she couldn’t be sure. Her fingers moved back and 
forth, back and forth. They told her first yes, then no. It was maddening. 
But there was still the real trial: “I’ll have to ride you,” she said. “But it’s 
too crowded in here.” 

A few minutes later she had Buck at the corral bars. Standing there, 
holding her breath, she stared over the camp. Near Kitty’s bed a sort of 
shifting of dark on dark caught her glance. A stealthy sound caught her 
ears. Or was she imagining things? In the strained silence she could hear 
her own heart, and a suspicious snuffling from Buck. His head was 
raised nervously, ears pricked. His nostrils flared in and out, testing the 
night. He was staring toward Kitty’s bed. 

Next second a scream rang out. Confusion exploded in the corral, 
with snorting and scuffling and cracking wood where Bubbles was tied. 

The men’s voices rose in shouts and questions mixed with Kitty’s 
cries, “Help! Help!” 

Immediately Ken’s flashlight showed the rump of a small brown bear 
making for the woods at a rollicking lope. 

“Scared plumb to death,” Ken drawled, approaching. “No wonder, 
you in high strikes like that.” He had turned his light on Kitty who was 
hopping up and down on her bed. Sonny too was hopping up and down, 
for a different reason. In jumping from bed he had bruised a toe on a 
rock. 

“It’s a long ways from your heart,” Ken told him, coming toward Ann. 

She had had the presence of mind to snatch off Buck’s halter and drop 
it and the rope. When Ken arrived to quiet the stock he found her 
apparently doing the same and said only, “Are they all right?” She 
flinched when he noticed she was wearing her shirt, but all he said was, 
“If you had to throw on something, it should have been boots. What if 
you’d got stepped on, you little dope?” Anxiety roughened his voice. 

“Never mind me,” she said, low and cross. “It’s our clients you should 
care about. They pay, don’t forget.” 

“Yes ma’am, boss,” he retorted. He was covering hurt feelings with 
sarcasm. Well, Ann thought, he deserved to have his feelings hurt for 
being so unsympathetic to the customers. 

The animals soon relaxed, at least those who had seen bear before. It 
took longer for the dudes’ horses and their owners to settle back to 
sleep. Ken and Ann, who were used to wild visitors, considered them 


pests rather than threats. This time the thief had stolen nothing. There 
was no harm done except, thought Ann, to her plan of riding Buck. 

All too soon the first sun rays slanted down. The air became fragrant 
with good smells of coffee and bacon and wood smoke. Everyone was 
cheerful after the first night spent all together in the open. They had 
been united by the bear scare and by various silly episodes. Mr. Crane 
could find only one sock, Kitty’s air mattress had deflated, letting her 
down on unsuspected rocks and Sonny, still sleepy, had used shaving 
cream for tooth paste. They were commencing to get the carefree spirit 
that came with such a trip and made people laugh at the feeblest jokes. 

While Ken cooked, Ann packed kyacks and dunnage bags, all but the 
kitchen equipment. He would have that ready by the time she caught 
and tied the animals. She managed a moment’s privacy with Buck to 
look for his scar. But like last night she found herself only baffled. If the 
scar was there it had haired over. What her fingers met was the tiniest 
line, not a scar, barely a scratch. When she brushed him before 
blanketing she had the odd sensation that he was a different horse from 
yesterday. It was as if the night’s secret meeting had drawn them close. 
He greeted her like an old friend, and this new intimacy added to her 
puzzle of his identity. Maybe, all at once, he had recognized her from 
former days? 

While she saddled, taking her time, she stared at his deep brown eyes 
and wondered how much of memory lay behind them. If only he could 
speak! Surely, if he had once known her, he wouldn’t have forgotten, 
not after the love and care she had given him; not after sharing with 
her, his only rider, the joys and thrills of those first rides. There was the 
time they had watched sunrise together from the cottonwood grove east 
of Rivers.... And the time the rabbit had startled him so, jumping from a 
clump of poppies. She’d darn near fallen off... And the moonlight ride 
they had taken to Little Meadows that May the wild flowers carpeted the 
whole valley and smelled so sweet, sweet like an ache ... No, humans 
might get confused, but a horse would feel instinctively whether this was 
the hand he used to know. If he was Frosty and remembered her, he 
would find some way to tell her so. 

It was here Ann began to suspect that this horse’s name wasn’t going 
to matter much to her heart. “Can you beat it,” she murmured. “I’ve 
fallen for you, whoever you are. There’s something about you that’s 
making a bond between us.” 

He lowered his head to hers, nuzzling at her hands. It appeared he 
was listening as attentively as if he were trying to place a voice from the 


past. To Ann the look in his dark intelligent eyes spoke plainer than any 
words. She didn’t quite let herself believe it meant remembrance. That 
could be wishful thinking. But it was the look animals turn on people 
whom they sense are friends. He understood how she felt and he was 
pathetically grateful. Poor horse, to act so sad he must never have 
known a human’s kindness, let alone love. How pitiful to think that 
some animals throughout their whole lives received hardly a gentle 
word or touch. As to those who were actually abused, better not think of 
them if you couldn’t help them. To brood on their suffering only made 
you sickened and ashamed for the human race. 

Her reflections were cut short by Ken’s voice. “You aimin’ to spend an 
hour groomin’ each horse?” He was right of course to speed her up or 
they would never get started. She ought to be grateful that he came over 
to throw Sonny’s heavy saddle on Buck. But under his hat brim his green 
eyes annoyed her by their sharpness. They seemed to see through her as 
he observed, “You’re absent-minded this morning.” 

“All right, all right, ’m hurrying,” she replied. But she was deliberate 
in her adjusting of bridles, at the moment Bubbles’. You startled a horse 
once, especially a nervous one like Bubbles, and he was apt to stay 
spooked all week. Besides, she had a ready answer for Ken. “I didn’t 
notice you hurrying over breakfast, when you were refilling Kitty’s 
coffee and lighting her cigarettes and all.” 

“Jealous?” he asked with a grin. And when she opened her mouth for 
an indignant denial he said airily, “Don’t worry. I only figured to give 
the poor girl a thrill.” Now was he joking or wasn’t he? 

“As if you could thrill a girl like Kitty Crane!” 

Ken tilted his head to slant down a mocking glance. “You’d be 
surprised,” he drawled. He was positively swaggering. “I’ll show you. 
You dare me?” 

“No!” Ann cried, abruptly sobered. “Sonny’d have a fit. Ken, please, 
don’t do anything crazy. Don’t stir up trouble.” 

She would have liked to warn him further, to remind him of her dad’s 
orders, but here came Mr. Crane to offer his help. He walked a bit stiffly 
from yesterday’s exercise but was all set for today’s ride to Vigil Falls. 
With a private wink for Ann, Ken gave him the harmless little job of 
watching the horses who were ready while he and Ann loaded the 
mules. It was nice of Ken to humor him, she thought, knowing that like 
most experienced packers Ken worked better and faster alone than when 
“helped” by an amateur. 

Sonny on the other hand was bothering no one with offers of help. 


Sitting under a tree, he looked somehow very out of place. His red shirt 
and loud boots made a clashing contrast to the greens and greys of 
woods and rocks. His face had lost its aliveness and showed boredom, 
except when his glance followed Kitty. She had gone to stand by her 
father, and now complained about having to be up “at such an unearthly 
hour.” She enjoyed seeing the dawn, she said, after staying up all night. 
But to get up for it was punishment. 

“My dear child, how you do exaggerate,” Mr. Crane remarked mildly. 
“And may I say that if you habitually spent more of the night in bed and 
less of it running around, you would look healthier.” 

“Healthier—how revolting!” she protested, wrinkling her dainty nose. 

Undisturbed, Mr. Crane continued. “You would not have those hollow 
cheeks, which I believe you consider fashionable. You might be ten 
pounds heavier, with better posture and some color.” 

“Angel, please!” Kitty begged him. “Next thing you'll be saying I 
ought to drink milk. Or that dreadfully wholesome brew of Ann’s. As it 
is, it will take me weeks to recover from all this fresh air and exercise.” 

“Meanwhile,” her father said, “I hope you’re recovering from the far 
more unsuitable conditions you left behind you.” He spoke as if making 
light of an anxious matter. 

Kitty shrugged. “Oh, that!” she exclaimed. “It’s forgotten already. 
What’s one love affair more or less?” Her tone was gay, but not her 
brown eyes. As if to reassure her father, she reached up and rumpled his 
hair. 

So Kitty was here to forget a man, Ann reflected. Imagine that! Maybe 
later Kitty would tell her about it. It must have been thrilling and sad. 
Kitty was probably being very brave, in spite of talking about love so 
flippantly. That was an attitude to which Ann was not accustomed. At 
home no one joked about love, at least not about the real kind. Of 
course with Ken it was always hard to tell whether or not he was 
serious. But she had heard him threaten that if ever he fell for some 
“lucky gal” it would be for keeps, and that if she so much as looked at 
another man he would beat her! 

While Ann attacked the final tasks of leaving, she wondered about the 
older girl’s character. Perhaps after all there was real tenderness under 
her frivolous manner, at least for her father. Also it was nice how 
warmly Mr. Crane had responded, with a quick arm about her 
shoulders. Ann had heard her mother say that everyone needed love. 
Mom claimed Ken would be a better adjusted person if his parents had 
cared about him. Just as Buck would not now be waiting there so 


despondent, with lowered head and listless eyes, if people had been 
good to him. By contrast Speckles appeared almost jaunty despite his 
age and ugliness. The difference was in their spirit. 

Comparing them like that, Ann suddenly was inspired with a new 
plan. In her mind she reviewed it while helping Ken lash the tarp over 
Mouse’s kyacks. The only mule still left to load was Spooks. Ken would 
have to blindfold him, which he preferred to do alone because Ann 
wasn’t tall enough to be of much help. That would allow her the few 
minutes she’d need to tackle Sonny with her new plan. 

When Mouse was ready Ken pronounced her load Jim Dandy, which 
was one of his pet expressions. 

“While you’re doing Spooks—” Ann mumbled. “Excuse me. I'll be 
right back.” 

She found Sonny still sitting under his tree. Luckily he was out of 
earshot of the others. But all at once embarrassment overtook her at 
how to put her request. She wished there was time to choose her words 
carefully. Instead, hurry drove her to blurt, “Would you—uh—do me 
sort of a favor?” 

“Always glad to oblige a pretty girl,” he answered. 

“It’s really more for yourself,” she rushed on. “I mean, Buck was 
stumbling yesterday. He was pretty clumsy, wasn’t he? So I thought— 
well, I’m used to the trails, and Speckles is too. He’s terribly safe. So—” 
Oh, she sounded all mixed up. Still, she had to come out with it. “Would 
you like to trade horses with me today?” 

“Sure, if yours is faster.” Faster! Him and his speed, she thought 
impatiently. 

“No, but you’d have a better ride,” she said. “And my lighter weight 
would be better for Buck.” 

“The weight would really make a difference?” He sounded surprised. 

Ann felt herself fidgeting. She knew Ken was about to call her. She 
said quickly, “I like Buck.” 

“You do? To me he’s just another horse. Now if he were a car—” 

“Just another horse!” she broke in. “But you own him, you must like 
him!” 

“T don’t own him,” Sonny contradicted. “I leased him from a dealer in 
San Francisco, complete with his tack or whatever you call it. That was 
after your dad wired Mr. Crane that he didn’t have a horse available for 
me.” 

Ann nodded. “Because of the other pack train going out,” she put in. 
“We'd have had a horse for you, only they made their reservations first. 


But—” she had to find out—“didn’t the dealer give you any of Buck’s 
history, like where he’d got him, or—anything?” 

“T didn’t ask,” Sonny said. “The only question that interested me was 
the price of leasing him, which I thought extremely cheap, though ’m 
no judge of that.” The growing restlessness in his black eyes showed that 
he was bored with the whole matter. Ann told herself she might as well 
give up. She had failed again in her attempt to ride Buck. Oh, she was a 
great little schemer all right! 

And then suddenly, as if it was of no importance, Sonny said, “Ride 
whichever horse you like. What’s the difference?” 

Half an hour later, just before leaving camp, she had another 
important conversation. She was handing Kitty Bubbles’ reins, but 
instead of taking them Kitty closed pink nailed fingers on Ann’s blue 
sleeve. Smiling, Kitty said, “I hope you didn’t mind that I flirted a little 
with Ken at breakfast. I probably will again, you know. I only do it to 
keep in practice. And for Sonny’s benefit. It doesn’t mean a thing, so 
don’t worry.” 

“Why should J mind, or worry?” Ann asked, surprised. 

“Darling,” said Kitty, “I’ve seen the way you look at Ken. And the way 
he looks at you.” 

In sudden embarrassment, Ann turned away from the knowing brown 
eyes. Good grief, was she hearing right? She stared off at an aspen tree 
without at all seeing it, while a warm blush spread over her face. But 
how silly! She stammered, “I—he—look at each other?” 

Kitty nodded. “All the time, your faces give you away.” She reached a 
slim hand to take Ann’s sturdier one and smiled with a mixture of 
sympathy and wisdom. Serious like this she was beautiful and kind of 
sad. After a long minute she said, “I envy you, Ann. There’s nothing, 
ever again, quite like first love.” 

“Love! Holy cow!” Ann cried, and both together burst out laughing at 
the crazy expression. 

To her relief, Mr. Crane interrupted. Ready to leave, he had heard the 
girls’ laughter, and rode over to ask if he could share the joke. 

Ann was much too flustered to answer, but not so Kitty. With an 
impudent shake of her pony tail she told her father, 

“Sorry, sweetie. No boys allowed.” 


5 


Clash of Characters 


Sonny’s phrase, “What’s the difference?” kept echoing back to Ann all 
that morning on the trail. Of course she pondered too on Kitty’s 
extraordinary words about love. They were too wild to be taken 
seriously, she decided. Still, she might consider them later, when she 
was alone with time to think. For now, she must try to decide what was 
the difference, if any, between Frosty and this horse she rode. 

Because of various delays they had not left Glen Aspen until nine 
o’clock. She could tell Ken was annoyed, and she thought at first it was 
because of Spooks. He and Spooks had had an argument when Spooks 
refused to stand still for loading, and shook off his blindfold. Patient as 
ever but grim-faced, Ken had needed help just when she was busy 
switching saddles on Buck and Speckles. While she helped him with the 
big mule it dawned on her that his irritation was not directed at Spooks. 
He disapproved of her change of mounts which naturally puzzled him. 
And when she hesitated over explaining it he said, “Something you and 
that Sonny cooked up?” 

“Yes,” she snapped. “Any objections?” Even with no reason, she 
realized, Ken would dislike Sonny. For instance, he pretended not to 
notice that at Ann’s request Sonny had left off his spurs. In character 
they were worlds apart, and Ken would be too stubborn to make 
allowances for a man he considered weak or shiftless. “Lightweight,” he 
called that type. Altogether, he left camp in a bad mood which Ann 
feared might last all day. So she was careful to keep quiet when he told 
the party that since it was late, and Vigil Falls only a five hour ride, 
they’d better not stop for lunch. They could eat the picnic he had put up 
when they got there. 

“Easier on the stock to keep going,” he said shortly, ignoring what 
might be easier on the dudes. Luckily they approved his plan; Sonny to 
get the ride over with, Kitty because she’d always rather skip lunch, Mr. 
Crane because he would welcome the added time to fish. As far as Ann 
was concerned, she preferred whenever possible to press on. For the 
stock a break only meant having their loads on longer, and for her and 
Ken extra work and confusion. He took the lead again, since the other 


mules were more apt to follow Number Four than Buck whom they 
barely knew. So again she rode last. This suited her hope that she could 
concentrate strictly on her horse. It shouldn’t be hard, for today the 
animals and the trail would need less watching. They would have three 
hours uphill, then two hours down into the canyon with its camp site at 
the foot of the falls. 

However, keeping to herself was not so easy. Kitty had chosen to ride 
behind Ken and the mules, Sonny after her. This placed Mr. Crane just 
in front of Ann, and this morning he was full of questions. A dozen times 
in the first half-hour his grey flannel shoulders and grey felt hat turned 
toward her. At least his questions were intelligent, and talk of the 
mountains always fascinated her. Quite honestly, she could say that she 
thought nothing on earth as wonderful as a pack trip in the Sierras. 

Mr. Crane agreed, though with reservations. “Some day you’ll travel,” 
he said. “You'll see other states. Perhaps you'll go to Europe.” 

“T don’t ’specially want to,” she answered. 

“But you ought to see something of this world beyond the town of 
Rivers.” 

She said stubbornly, “I’m satisfied there.” 

“Satisfied? At your age, that’s a mistake.” He had twisted to face her 
better, his expression critical. And he scolded her, in a fatherly way, for 
having a smug attitude. But he lightened the lecture by concluding, 
“You and Kitty should each have a little more of the other’s nature. I’d 
like to see her less restless, and you more so.” 

She understood what he meant, and probably he was right. She didn’t 
tell him, because she hated to think of it, how she had had to give up 
her plan of going to agricultural college. He would have approved of her 
going to college. But in any case he had only half her attention, for the 
other half was on Buck. 

Constantly running through her mind was the query, “What’s the 
difference?” It was incredible to her that she couldn’t answer it. Surely 
she ought to know whether Buck’s gaits, his manners, his whole being 
reminded her of Frosty. She seemed actually to squeeze her memory in 
the effort to wring information from it. Still she couldn’t decide. At 
times, with eyes closed where the trail was easy, she could believe she 
was on Frosty. This horse moved like him—didn’t he? He carried 
himself the same, he acted the same. Under her hand his coat felt the 
same, no coarser, no finer. Its color too would be about right. And didn’t 
Frosty used to prick his ears exactly like Buck, with that small quick lift 
of the head? 


Two minutes later she suspected that any resemblance was 
imaginary. The uncertainty hurt her pride. She had considered herself a 
real horsewoman, yet here she couldn’t even tell if this was the horse 
she had broke, and ridden and cared for! Of course, gelding some studs 
would make them quiet. But Frosty’s disposition had always been good, 
so this horse’s gentleness didn’t prove anything. If only they had left on 
his mane! Yet surely roaching shouldn’t alter him beyond recognition. 
Or if only she had memorized the exact description on his registration 
papers. Oh, she was stupid, and the whole situation was maddening. 
Riding him, the test on which she had counted, was a failure. Two hours 
of puzzling brought her only to the conclusion that if this horse was 
Frosty, she would know him. And he would know her. 

Her general feeling of disgust was heightened by the sight of Ken up 
ahead. She could tell by the set of his shoulders and the dogged way he 
pushed along that he was still annoyed. Let him sulk all week, she 
thought. She was through beating her brains on his account. “For all I 
care,” she muttered, “he can go on being called a horse thief, and serve 
him right.” 

Her mean words shocked her into realizing she was being just as 
childish as Ken. Better turn her attention to her surroundings. There was 
nothing like scenery, she had discovered, to soothe ruffled nerves. 
Especially big scenery like here. When you looked at a peak ten 
thousand feet high, say Mount Thunder way off there, or at a great deep 
canyon or a giant tree centuries old—well, you yourself didn’t seem 
quite so important! Somehow the comparison restored your sense of 
humor. 

She began to feel good again, from the warm sun, the keen air, the 
pitchy smell of evergreens and the homely smell of sweaty livestock 
ahead. In passing she pulled a needle from a red fir and sucked its 
resinous bitterness. She listened with pleasure to the many familiar 
noises of a moving pack train. As often before, she thought how these 
noises belonged to what she called the near silence. Then there was the 
far silence—huge, like forever. It was made up of a faint awesome hum, 
a kind of hollow tune of winds and clouds and forests, and of just miles 
and miles. That was the voice of the mountains, which you didn’t hear 
until you were at least a day out from home. And not everyone heard it, 
she was quite sure, only those who knew enough to listen for it. It came 
clearest when you closed your eyes, and hardly breathed, and sort of 
listened inside yourself. 

For the present though she heard mostly the chink of iron shoes on 


rock, the creak of packs, and talking. By this time she was feeling so 
cheerful that she could smile at Sonny’s efforts to entertain Kitty. Poor 
guy, she was sorry for him, if he was really in love with Kitty. Ann’s 
good will included Kitty who was making Ken laugh. It even included 
Ken for no longer being grumpy. 

Three hours after starting they topped the rise and gazed into the 
canyon where they were to camp. Way across it they could see the falls 
dropping arrow-straight and slim down the canyon’s far wall. 

“But that wall’s sheer!” Kitty exclaimed. “We’re not supposed to ride 
up that?” 

“Yes, we'll ride up it tomorrow on a trail that’s a famous feat of 
engineering.” Ann spoke as proudly as if she were responsible for the 
trail. “It’s named Cooper’s Zigzag after the man who built it.” 

“And how did Vigil Falls get their name?” Mr. Crane asked. 

“Tl tell you,” Ken began. 

“Oh, let me,” she interrupted. She was afraid he was about to make 
up one of the outrageous tales he used “to give the suckers a thrill.” So 
she repeated the legend of the Indian maiden who was to meet her lover 
at the top of the falls. Because he didn’t come, the girl imagined he had 
deserted her, and threw herself over. The gruesome part was that he did 
come—too late. 

“So then he threw himself over,” Ken added untruthfully. “And his 
dog that had followed him—” he shook his head solemnly “—well, I 
reckon you guessed it. He done it too.” Ann could have slapped him. 

Here Ken had to check packs and cinches before the long downward 
climb. Stepping from Number Four he said to Sonny, “Watch the mules, 
will you?” since the mules were no longer linked together. 

After some minor adjustments he reached Ann last. She too had got 
off, to give Buck the benefit of even the shortest stop. Ken told her she 
was not to ride Buck for the next mile. The descent was too steep, he 
said, the drop from rock to rock too rough to be made safely by a horse 
who was a good deal weaker and poorer than the others. 

She knew better than to argue when he spoke so firmly. Besides, she 
remembered that next mile. She would lead Buck. There was no sense in 
risking his falling with Sonny either. And Ken, who might hold him 
together, had to ride Number Four for the good reason that the black 
mule would dump anyone else. 

Ken turned from Ann at Kitty’s screech. He sprinted forward with the 
yell, “Giddap, you!” Spooks had started to lie down. At Ken’s voice he 
hung a moment on half folded legs. Then he abandoned his plan—or 


probably postponed it—and straightened up. 

“T told you to watch ’em,” Ken said to Sonny, keeping his face and 
voice expressionless. 

“T was watching. I’m not a mind-reader,” Sonny answered. 

Ann thought Ken could have skipped his next remark which 
apparently was addressed to no one in particular. “Like I always say, 
when the Lord dealt out brains He sure favored the mules.” 

Kitty meantime was shaking with laughter, in which Ann could have 
joined. There really was something absurd in the dark looks exchanged 
between Ken, Sonny, and Spooks. And then Grandma, gazing haughtily 
the other way, pretending not to know these hoodlums, while Mouse 
looked terrified on her hero’s account! Such comedy, thought Ann; only 
she’d better pay attention to the tough stretch ahead or she’d be 
breaking a leg. In preparation she stripped off her Levi jacket and chaps 
and stowed them in her saddlebag. 

That mile seemed more like two by the time she had jumped and 
lunged and squirmed down it step by step. Constantly she had to 
encourage Buck, and often she wondered how Mr. Crane was standing 
the jolts and jars, and if Kitty was in difficulties with the dainty little 
Bubbles. For everyone it was a slow process, because the mules were 
taking no chances, and chose their footing with infinite care. As to Buck, 
Ann wore herself out trying to help him. Poor horse, sweaty and shaky 
as he was from pure nerves, he did his best to please her. But at last the 
trail became less steep and she could mount again. Gradually the canyon 
floor rose to meet them. Sound of the falls came clearer, treetops closer. 
Pretty soon they could distinguish down there which were firs, pines or 
tamaracks. Next thing they were looking up at the opposite wall which 
they would climb tomorrow. Behind them rose the wall down which, 
incredibly, they had crawled today. Faint spray cooled the air, then 
shade, for suddenly they were under those trees whose tops a while back 
had looked like toy treetops miles below. Footing changed from rock to 
pine needles, muffling hoofbeats. The trail leveled. Pace increased as the 
mules sensed camp ahead. And very near two o’clock, as Ken had 
planned, his yodel rose and bounced from wall to wall, drowned by the 
roar of Vigil Falls. 

At the camp site, maybe an eighth of a mile from the falls, Ann got a 
good look at Mr. Crane and was troubled by how tired he appeared. His 
face now was white rather than grey, his movements unsteady as he 
dismounted. She tied Buck to the nearest tree and hurried to take 
Traveler. At the same time she told Mr. Crane, “You look kind of all in. 


Why don’t you stretch out a while before eating?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said gamely. “I’m fine, but—yes, a little rest 
isn’t a bad idea.” He evidently guessed her intention for he added, “Now 
don’t you tell Kitty I’m tired. She must be too, at least where she sits 
down, having less padding than the rest of us.” 

Besides truly liking him, Ann was concerned for the success of the 
trip. If he got sick, the chances for a contract wouldn’t be good. She 
wished she had had more practice at using the first-aid kit in Speckles’ 
saddlebag. She said, pointing, “Sit over there with your back to those 
granite slabs facing the fireplace. You can keep an eye on us all, and you 
can admire the falls through the trees. You better have some coffee. 
Those stumps that someone cut make swell coffee tables.” 

He accepted and walked off, while she went to tell Ken he should 
start the fire. She noticed, even if the men didn’t, that she was being 
bossy again. Ken said only, 

“Don’t worry, I'll look after the old boy. Let’s unload while the 
water’s heating, then you can turn the stock out. Your dad said there’s a 
meadow uptrail, where the feed’s high. Remember it?” 

Yes, she remembered it, sweet with lush grass, fresh with rivulets fed 
by the falls. It was horse heaven, and how poor Buck would enjoy it! 
None of the animals would think of wandering from it, for certainly they 
wouldn’t have the ambition to climb out of this canyon. But just to 
insure herself a good night’s sleep Ann belled Grandma before driving 
the bunch from camp. And she slipped a nose bag half full of grain on 
Buck, planning to grain him again in the morning. He would need all his 
strength to get up Cooper’s Zigzag, even though, she hoped, he’d be 
carrying her instead of Sonny. 

On her return from the meadow she found Mr. Crane quite revived. 
The dudes were stretched comfortably on their air mattresses in the 
shade of the slender lodge pole pines. No wonder the Indians had used 
those straight trunks for the framework of their tepees and lodges. But 
here, Ann thought, the trees were too thick. They would darken the 
camp early tonight. In fact this was not one of her favorite camps. 
Between the canyon walls and the dense trees, it had sort of a shut-in 
feeling which made it depressing. The ordinary friendly outdoor sounds 
were missing too. You heard no birds or breeze or voices from the 
meadow, because minor sounds were belittled by the falls’ hollow 
booming. Perhaps also the tragic legend of the Indian girl added gloom 
to the setting. 

For an hour Ann helped Ken set up kitchen, then arranged duffle 


bags, sleeping bags, fishing gear and all the rest. She put the guitar out 
handy for tonight. Then she threw down her own bed a little apart from 
the others and stretched out too. Her legs ached from that rugged 
downhill mile. Later, she decided, she would hike back to the meadow 
for another private interview with Buck. Mostly for lack of evidence, she 
had concluded that he could not be Frosty. However, to trot or lope on 
him might prove more than his walk had. Aside from that she just didn’t 
want to be away from him long, and she had a strong hunch that he felt 
the same about her. 

Next thing she knew, she was waking from a nap. Late afternoon 
shadowed the camp, promising a chilly evening. Kitty and Ken had 
disappeared. Mr. Crane was asleep. From his mattress Sonny was 
watching her with those lively eyes which now disturbed her because 
they gleamed with mischief. When he saw she was awake he rose and 
crossed the camp site to join her, taking care not to rouse Mr. Crane. 
Somehow the intimacy of his tiptoeing, of sitting close and whispering 
made her all the more uneasy. 

She had to steady her voice to ask, “Where are the others?” 

“Fishing,” he answered, “or so they said.” Now what did he mean by 
that? And what did he mean by leaning so near to whisper in her ear? It 
wasn’t that important that Mr. Crane shouldn’t wake up. She began to 
wish he would. 

“Did you know,” Sonny said from four inches away, “that you have 
the cutest freckles? And the most gorgeous cornflower blue eyes? Most 
girls would prefer the term ‘sapphire blue,’ but I think ‘cornflower’ suits 
you better.” 

“Oh—uh—thank you. Yes.” Ann felt like a fool. She floundered on, “I 
mean—l’ve been told they’re Irish eyes.” 

Sonny inched nearer. “They’re also called come-hither eyes.” 

“Well,” she said, leaning away, “if you come any hitherer you’ll be— 
it'll be—awful crowded.” It dawned on her suddenly that he meant to 
kiss her. Of course it wouldn’t be the first time anyone had made a pass 
at her. The boys at school made passes, and nobody took them too 
seriously. It was part of growing up, with which you learned to deal as a 
matter of course. But Sonny was so much older! Right now he reminded 
her of the cowboy called Red who had worked a short while for her dad. 
She had hated Red, not only because he was mean to the stock but also 
because, young as she was then, he was always teasing her. Now Sonny 
wasnt serious, of course. But if he did grow serious, how could she stop 
him without being rude? 


She cast a desperate glance at Mr. Crane. He was stirring, she saw 
with relief. His eyes opened. He stretched, stood up and remarked, 
staring off toward the falls, “By Jove, that’s a better view than I get from 
my office windows.” He strolled over to pick up his rod and held it as if 
absently. If Sonny was hoping he’d leave to go fishing, he was 
disappointed. Mr. Crane stood the rod back against its tree, then he too 
came to sit near Ann. With some vague words about taking a hike Sonny 
got up and wandered off. 

Ann wished Ken would come back. It was past his usual time for 
starting supper. He surely wouldn’t be counting on Kitty to catch enough 
fish for tonight. He should be preparing something else. His fire had 
died, his wood stack was low, buckets empty. The camp had a desolate, 
neglected look. What had come over him? 

While she talked with Mr. Crane, she noticed how his glance kept 
returning to his rod. Of course, he must want to go fishing. But when 
she suggested it he shook his head. He would rather just take it easy 
around here, he said. He would make up for the fishing he missed now 
after they reached the Inn at Big Trout. 

By something in the way he spoke, like an honest man forced to lie, 
she suspected he didn’t want to leave her alone. How thoughtful he was! 

“Td go with you,” she said, “only I really should start supper. Ken 
must be lost. But—oh, don’t miss your fishing. I’ll be all right.” 

“Tm perfectly happy here,” he assured her with his nice smile. She 
was ashamed of spoiling his sport, yet relieved to have him stay. Dusk 
had fallen, hurried by the grim canyon walls. It would be spooky, not 
hearing anyone’s approach because of the falls’ noise. 

To start supper she fetched potatoes and fresh green beans from one 
of the kyacks. They would eat the canned, packaged and dehydrated 
food later in the week. If Ken didn’t like her menu he better not say so, 
after making her miss her daily swim and Mr. Crane his fun. Soon she 
had a fire going and water heating. While paring potatoes she felt an 
impulse to find out about Sonny. She knew her dad would disapprove of 
such curiosity but she gave in to it and said, “If you don’t mind, would 
you tell me something about Sonny?” 

Mr. Crane was silent so long that she looked from her potatoes to see 
his face very thoughtful. “At heart Sonny’s all right,” he began. “He 
means well, and he’s a bright lad, but—I believe the psychiatrists would 
say he’s still unstable. Doesn’t know where or how to direct his energy. 
The fact is, he has too much money and not enough to do now that he’s 
through college.” 


Mr. Crane paused to consider then went on, “Sonny’s improving. He’s 
been making an effort to overcome his reckless streak. Actually this 
automobile accident he caused may be a disguised blessing. The shock 
of it made him realize he’d better stop playing the fool. He’s ready to 
settle down, I think, as soon as he finds what he really wants from life.” 

“TIsn’t it Kitty he wants?” Ann couldn’t resist asking. 

“So you guessed,” Mr. Crane answered with a somewhat hesitant 
smile. “Yes, he has always been devoted to Kitty, and very faithful 
although they live so far apart. As you may have noticed, Kitty makes 
light of everything. But I suspect that deep down she feels more than 
liking for the boy. At any rate she is constantly taking him back, so to 
speak, between her engagements to other fellows. It’s very hard on him. 
I daresay he’s spent a fortune on long distance calls and airmail stamps.” 
He sighed and concluded, “It’s quite a problem, raising a girl with no 
mother.” 

Ann couldn’t think what to say to all this, interesting as it was. She 
had been half listening for the others’ footsteps, but all she heard 
besides the falls was the faint tinkle of Grandma’s bell from the 
meadow. It tinkled, stopped, tinkled, as Grandma grazed, stood, and 
grazed again. Instead of being cosy as it usually was, tonight it sounded 
forlorn. 

Then Mr. Crane finished, “I hope Kitty has better sense than to 
continue making and breaking engagements.” He smiled, “And I hope 
I’m not being too optimistic in expecting her to show good sense.” 

Ann could see his point, but worry was making her short tempered. 
Kitty hadn’t a grain of sense, she thought. There was no excuse for her 
to stay out so long with Ken, especially after what she had said this 
morning about Ken and Ann being in love. In love—with him? Why, he 
hadn’t any sense either or he’d be here now. Sonny was far from 
reformed yet. And Mr. Crane was pretty darn feeble to have no control 
over any of them. 

She looked around the cold dismal camp and wondered what on earth 
she was supposed to do next. 


6 
Fright at Night 


It was past eight o’clock when Kitty and Ken appeared, practically arm 
in arm, Ann noticed angrily. She was glad to see by the firelight that 
Ken looked uncomfortable when Mr. Crane rather sharply pointed out 
the hour. Kitty however showed no concern. All she said was, “Oh, are 
we late? Sorry, darlings.” 

Sonny asked where the fish were. He had been back some time and 
obviously was mad at Ken for having kept Kitty away so long. 

“The fish are still in the stream, I presume,” Kitty answered him, 
amusement in her husky voice. 

But Ann was not amused, and remained silent while they ate. Supper 
had been hastily completed by Ken’s adding canned soup and a pre- 
cooked ham which needed only heating. She could see he was trying to 
be extra polite and efficient to make up for playing hooky. She intended 
to forgive him, but it was taking her a while to get over her indignation 
at his peculiar behavior. She supposed he and Kitty had simply been 
enjoying themselves too much to think of the time. But she didn’t trust 
Kitty not to flirt; Kitty herself had warned her about that. As to Ken, he 
had said, “No thanks, Sonny can have her.” He had said too that Kitty’s 
type of girl was poison. Well, he certainly seemed to have changed his 
mind! 

“So what?” she asked herself crossly. “You don’t own him. Relax. He 
hasn’t committed any crime.” 

Still she took an unreasonable pleasure in ignoring him, and didn’t 
even offer to help wash dishes. She pretended not to hear his little joke 
about her “brew,” the cocoa she liked to make. She acted bored when he 
signaled for quiet at a squeal from the meadow. “It’s only Speckles,” he 
said, satisfied after listening a moment. “He’s mad because somebody 
tried to move in where he was grazing.” He never failed to distinguish 
one animal’s voice from the others and to know just what it was saying. 
Too late Ann realized she was overdoing her stuffy attitude, when he 
suddenly gave up trying to soften her. He rose abruptly, tightened his 
belt, jerked his hat lower and attacked his dishes single-handed, 
whistling loudly. 


She sat with the others around the fire, but she felt left out, and by 
her own fault. It was Kitty who shortly fetched Ken’s guitar, Kitty who 
asked him to play. Late though it was, he agreed and squatted cowboy 
fashion against a granite slab. He plucked a few chords, and then his 
fingers and his good voice together sent out the sad strains of “Empty 
Saddle.” 

From her self-made isolation Ann observed the scene around her. 
What an odd mixture of people was this group in the flickering firelight. 
Each, for a different reason, was far from home. Each had his own 
problem to solve. For a whole week, a hundred and sixty-eight hours, 
five people would live more intimately than most families. Then they 
would return to their homes, probably never again to be all five 
together. Would the three strangers recall as good or bad this night 
spent in a chilly canyon, boxed in by cliffs, almost in the spray of the 
falls with the tragic legend? Ann wondered idly how the other pack 
train was doing, the party of hunters who were using her dad’s other 
two men. They were taking almost the same route in reverse, having 
started over Danger Pass. More important, she wondered if Mr. Crane 
was enjoying himself. The dancing flames showed that in repose his face 
was tired and a bit discouraged. Against the cold he had on a heavy 
jacket; still he didn’t look too comfortable. But then he wouldn’t be used 
to sitting on the ground, even ground carpeted by pine needles. 

Next to her Sonny lolled, his red shirt a glaring note of color. His 
black hair shone with life, but his black eyes on Kitty were wistful. 

Kitty was sitting apart, where she could see the top of the falls 
sparkling under the new moon. The silver crescent emphasized the 
darkness of the woods while illuminating the rush of water up there 
over the canyon’s rim. For once she wasn’t smoking. She appeared 
wrapped in private thoughts. Her hands rested in the pockets of the 
suede jacket which she wore over a turtle-neck sweater. The little bells 
on her moccasins were quiet. Her hair gleamed with a silvery sheen; 
tying it back like that brought out severely her slim, pale face. Her 
brown eyes were fixed on the falls, while she listened to the Western 
songs which possibly sounded new to her, or at least different from her 
kind of music. 

In reality they were old songs, and beautiful, only so sad. Ann’s 
mother called them the folklore of America. Ann had figured out the 
reason for their sadness. A cowboy’s life, especially in the old days, was 
lonely and rough. He could be away from home for weeks, or it used to 
be months, when they drove cattle instead of hauling them. Even though 


he had purposely chosen his wild and cruel life, he longed at times for 
home. Those times, no matter how poor his home, it represented all that 
was best: rest and a roof and decent food, and especially someone to 
love. Yet, a week at home and this fellow would be off again, restless for 
the range and the open sky and the herds and other men. Ann’s father 
said you couldn’t domesticate a cowboy, not for keeps. He should know. 
He had lost good hands who had acted settled and contented—for a 
month or two or longer. Then some morning, most likely near roundup 
time, they would ask for their pay and quit. Maybe sheepishly, they’d 
explain it made them nervous to “live in town.” Dad never argued with 
them, knowing they’d be useless to him once they got the urge to be off. 
Mom would ask indignantly what made a sane grown man choose to 
freeze, bake, starve, break his bones, suffocate with dust, grow whiskers, 
get filthy, exhausted and bow-legged; see only other men just as 
repulsive, and associate only with cows? Dad would laugh at her. He’d 
pick her up and call her his pocket-sized city slicker. He couldn’t 
explain, but whatever the reason, there was an irresistible lure to 
cowboy life, and here were the songs to prove it. 

And here was Ken, singing with his heart in his voice. It matched the 
guitar’s plaintive tones, high and sweet where the song required, or 
deep where his fingers plucked the long low chords. Ann watched him 
but he wouldn’t look at her and she couldn’t blame him. His lean face 
appeared absorbed in the music he loved, with now and then a half 
smile for one of the others. They had joined him in a chorus of “The Last 
Roundup,” which Kitty’s throaty voice rendered heartbreaking. 
Mournful too, Grandma’s bell tinkled in the pauses. What was the matter 
with tonight, Ann thought crossly. For really no reason at all she could 
have cried. 

As if drawn by a magnet her glance returned to Ken’s face. She had 
always liked his smile. It was a little crooked, over very white teeth, and 
it came slowly, almost unwillingly. With it his changing eyes could still 
be sombre, or teasing, or so gentle that you couldn’t help wondering 
what was going on in his heart. It made your own heart beat a bit faster 
to think how exciting it would be if ever Ken fell in love.... 

To distract herself Ann turned to Sonny beside her. This was a chance 
to question him about Buck, if they could speak quietly enough not to 
disturb the singers. But the only effect she had on Sonny was to make 
him misunderstand her sudden interest. He took it as a personal 
compliment. Unfortunately he kept wandering from the subject of Buck, 
and finally said impatiently, “I told you my only interest in him was that 


I leased him cheap. In fact the dealer let him go so cheap that I 
wondered. I wasn’t going to complain about it!” As far as finding out 
anything definite, this attempt too had failed. 

Ann felt that the whole dreary evening had failed. She was relieved 
when Mr. Crane’s snores put a humorous end to the concert. With 
mighty yawns and groans and stretches everyone scrambled up. 
Shivering as they left the fire, they headed for bed. Ann was too restless 
to be sleepy. She buttoned her jacket tight and went to fetch Buck’s 
bridle. Maybe he was missing her, hoping she would come. He would 
prick his ears at her step, with that quick lift of the head. His eyes would 
search the meadow path until they found her. He’d walk toward her, 
faster and faster, and when they met he would lower his head to her 
hand, and rumble a greeting deep in his throat. It would be nice to have 
somebody welcome her. 

It happened pretty nearly like that, except that the young moon, 
waning fast, gave so little light that Buck heard Ann long before seeing 
her. She too, while still in the woods, could hear the squashy steps of 
the animals as they roamed, tearing up tufts of nourishing grass. 
Grandma must be sleeping though, for the bell was silent. This was a 
lovely trail by daylight, Ann remembered, and she imagined she could 
smell the wild flowers along it. Earlier in the year there had been lupin, 
blue as Looking Glass Lake, and shooting stars like miniature black- 
centered orchids on their bare stems, and tiger lilies whose very name 
linked them with the forest. But she needed no imagination to smell or 
practically taste the rank skunk cabbage and the wild onion. Ken had a 
clever way of using those onions with trout. He would slit the fish, then 
cut off the bulbous part of the onions, chop their stems finely, and stuff 
the fish with them. It was one of the tricks he had learned somewhere, 
sometime in his gypsy past. 

On the edge of a tiny clearing just before the meadow Ann stopped 
with a gasp of delight. Outlined by the last moonlight, a doe stood 
looking at her, head erect, one dainty foot advanced with a dark gleam 
of cloven hoof. Now she was there, big eyed, quivering, poised for flight. 
Now she was gone, melting into the background with no sound and no 
apparent motion. Only a whispering pine bough, brushed by her 
passage, said she had ever been real. Ann felt the rush of startled 
pleasure that always came at sight of some wild thing, so beautiful in its 
own secret world. 

Smiling to herself she went on to the meadow’s edge, guided only by 
starlight. With two fingers in her mouth she tried her dad’s old whistle 


but found she hadn’t yet learned the trick. In any case one dark form 
had already left the others and was coming to meet her. Within arm’s 
reach it stopped, and a soft muzzle stretched toward her extended hand. 
Then Speckles trotted up to shoulder Buck aside. His proprietary 
attitude said clearly that Ann was his. She dropped Buck’s bridle and 
spent several minutes talking to Speckles, rubbing him down with 
handfuls of grass, an attention he always loved. Content at last, he 
agreed to move off and let Buck have his turn. 

And how poor Buck appreciated being fussed over! He stood perfectly 
still while Ann rubbed his back and girth and his ribby barrel. With 
lowered head he invited her to smooth his wide brow, and to run a hand 
down over his nostrils that were like warm felt. Whenever she paused he 
would turn his head and nudge her to make sure she was not leaving 
him. He needed no words to express himself. Plainly starved for love, he 
wanted to crowd into these moments all the petting he had never had. 

Unwillingly Ann pictured his life in the riding school. It was dark 
there, she imagined, no sunshine. Stifling in summer, drafty in winter. 
The air was heavy with bitter odors of manure. Like slaves, the horses 
stood in narrow tie stalls. Even at night they had to stand, when they 
needed so badly to rest legs which were weary at best, at worst aching 
or crippled. They worked every week day and most evenings. Sundays 
they were available to anyone with two dollars to spend and an urge for 
“fun” on the bridle paths. Fat men and kids and sailors and drunks, all 
had a try at seeing how fast they could race the old nag. Most of them 
wouldn’t notice how much he sweated, or if he went lame or bled from 
saddle sores. And if they hurt his mouth, so what? They’d paid their two 
bucks, hadn’t they? And so, as long as there were customers, off with 
this one, on with the next. Then, days when business was slow, Buck 
would stand with the others, head down, shifting his weight from foot to 
foot, goaded by flies, flinching at shouted orders. Month by month he 
would grow a little thinner, weaker, dirtier. As time passed he might 
turn mean. Or he might quietly sicken and die. Like with people, Ann 
thought, it took something besides food to keep a horse’s heart going. 
More than hay, grain, even water, he would have missed love. 

She shuddered and gladly came back to reality. “Here,” she told him, 
“T can’t spend all night currying you. There’ll be lots of time for this day 
after tomorrow, when we lay over at Looking Glass. Now I want to get a 
trot and lope on you. It’s pretty swampy and dark, but—look, I brought 
your bridle, so—oh, all right, one last rubdown.” 

She had stooped to pluck fresh grass when a sound from the woods 


arrested her. It was not an animal noise or one that belonged to the 
night here. She stood listening, faced toward camp, not really afraid but 
curious. After a short interval she saw a flashlight’s jerky beam coming 
closer. A dark shape detached itself from the darker mass of trees and 
Sonny’s voice said “Ann?” 

Her first reaction was to be glad he couldn’t see the bridle. Her 
second was to wonder why he had followed her. She didn’t particularly 
care to be alone out here with him in the dark. She said nervously, 
“What do you want?” 

He walked nearer and spoke softly. “Well now, I just thought a little 
twosome would be cosy. How about it?” 

Ann stepped back. He followed and asked, apparently puzzled, 

“Look, honey, I got the impression you were growing interested in 
me, back there in camp.” So that was it! She had been interested—in 
finding out about Buck. 

What a mess, she thought, and how could she get out of it without 
insulting him or telling him the story of Frosty? But if he heard it, and 
her ridiculous suspicions, he would think she was crazy. They all would, 
for it would be sure to get passed around. Or Ken might be hopeful that 
Frosty was found and later be disappointed, when she turned out to be 
wrong. And then the others would know how Ken was under suspicion. 
Sonny would make the most of that, since already he and Ken disliked 
each other. There’d be fireworks for sure, and the entire trip would be 
wrecked. 

Her mind darted from one excuse to another. Then, just as she started 
to speak, another voice spoke from the meadow’s edge. 

“What goes on?” It was Ken, and he sounded angry. 

Good grief, what did go on, she wondered, relieved but in a way more 
nervous than ever. It was like a mystery story, people tracking each 
other through the dark. All they needed now was bloodhounds baying 
on their trail, she thought with an hysterical impulse to giggle. 

The impulse vanished when Ken asked her sharply why she was here. 
To check on the animals, she told him. 

“T figured that,” he said, “when I saw you leave camp.” He turned to 
Sonny. “And you pussyfooted after her. Why?” There was no mistaking 
the anger in his tone. 

“Because I felt like it.” Sonny too was getting mad. He added, “Any 
business of yours?” 

“Maybe,” Ken said, and advanced until the two stood close and stiff 
as two dogs about to tear into each other. Oh, they surely weren’t going 


to fight, Ann thought aghast. 

In the semi-dark the outline of Ken’s tense body looked explosive. His 
voice was deadly quiet telling Sonny, “You better get back to camp.” 

But Sonny couldn’t resist a retort. “So you can be alone with Ann out 
here?” 

Ann sensed more than saw how Ken tightened to spring at him. She 
stepped between them. “No, Ken, please,” she begged. “Please don’t.” 
He relaxed a little and she said quickly, “Come on, let’s all go back to 
camp. It’s late.” 

She followed Sonny’s flashlight, with Ken grimly silent behind her. 
Even though she had been horrified at what nearly happened, she was 
grateful to him. She felt a nice warm sort of pride that he should take 
such good care of her. Reaching camp, she chuckled privately. Golly, 
imagine two men arguing over her! “I should be real flattered,” she told 
herself as she crawled into her sleeping bag. 

The nice warm feeling remained while sleep drifted toward her. Ken 
had certainly made up for going off with Kitty this afternoon. In fact, his 
appearance in the meadow was proof that Kitty didn’t matter much to 
him. He had given up a perfect chance to be with her when he saw Ann 
and then Sonny leave camp. It was strange, Ann thought, how good it 
felt to be friends again with Ken. They had hardly exchanged a word 
just now, yet to her, life looked different when things were right 
between them. Why, even this camp, lately so dismal, now appeared 
quite changed. The crowding trees made it cosy. The falls had a 
companionable sound, and the hint of spray in the air tasted delicious. 
Lovely smells rose from the carpet of needles. Grandma’s bell tinkled 
again, as merrily as if she were dancing. And way up there, big golden 
stars winked among the pine branches like ornaments on a Christmas 
tree. 

Ann snuggled deeper into her sleeping bag. Reviewing the evening, 
her brain kept groping for something Sonny had said. Now what was it? 
She was too sleepy to concentrate. Was it about—oh yes, he was 
explaining about leasing Buck. 

“The dealer let him go so cheap,” Sonny had said, “that I wondered.” 
Even Sonny, totally green as a horseman, had thought the price too 
cheap. That cheapness could mean that the dealer was keeping a stolen 
horse and wanted it out of sight for a week. Of course this dealer 
probably had not stolen it himself in the first place. If he had, he surely 
would have got rid of it by now. Most likely he had bought it lately, 
knowing or suspecting it was stolen. Some horse traders would ask no 


details if they could buy a horse cheap enough. In that case he would 
not connect it with Ann’s dad and Rivers. He’d be finding a customer to 
buy it when it returned from this trip. Meantime, he would be gloating 
at having hidden Frosty perfectly—in the Sierras. 


7 


People Are Funny 


Ann was wakened next morning by a terrific scolding between a Steller’s 
jay and a grey squirrel. Both were after some tidbit of last night’s 
supper. The jay was hopping high with angry flaps and screeches, while 
the squirrel made hectic rushes, chattering madly. Ann watched with 
amusement until a movement of hers scared them both away. The jay 
swooped indignantly into one tree, the squirrel whisked up another. 

Ann felt wonderful, even if chilly. The sun had just fingered the 
canyon’s upper rim, dazzling the top of the falls. Camp lay in still, cool 
semi-light, but light enough to show the other sleeping bags motionless 
as mummies. She saw that Sonny’s was empty, and a moment later knew 
the reason. An unearthly clatter broke out in the meadow, mixed with 
wild yells of “Whoa!” from Sonny. The din approached, with a crashing 
through the woods and a pounding of hoofs that shook that ground. 
What on earth—? Ann ducked into her blankets. Next second, peeking 
out, she burst into laughter at the crazy sight. Here came Grandma in 
high, bell clanging. Behind her Spooks and Mouse raced neck and neck, 
all bucking, snorting, leaping bracken. Bubbles followed, wildly untidy 
with bits of grass and twigs in mane and coat, like a girl who has rushed 
out without her make-up. Then came Buck, yellow hide streaking 
through the trees; Speckles, skylarking somewhat stiffly; Traveler, 
indignant at being hustled beyond a dignified trot; and lastly Number 
Four, rolling his eyes and braying like a maniac. Trailing them, Sonny 
appeared, panting and stumbling and repeating “Whoa! Stop! No!” 

Ann was convulsed with laughter. She couldn’t help it, no matter how 
dangerous might be this cavalry charge. In some way Sonny must have 
stampeded the animals, and now was desperately trying to stop them. 
What made the scene funnier was Kitty screaming “Help!” and Mr. 
Crane staggering from bed like an outraged polar bear in his white suit 
of “longies.” He kept flapping his arms in a kind of dance, shooing the 
animals off as if they were chickens. But by now they were beyond 
recall, so to speak. They had never had so much fun. Horses and mules 
dodged around beds, Spooks knocked the bucket from its rock, Bubbles 
hysterically jumped the fireplace, Buck crashed through the wood stack, 


Mouse and Grandma collided and fell down. Traveler got panicked by 
the polar bear, not recognizing his own master, and poor old Speckles 
all but knocked himself out against a tree. What a glorious spree! 

Knowing she should do something, Ann was paralyzed with laughter 
by the sight of Ken to the rescue. In pajamas, he too was obliged to leap 
over scattered objects, and to dodge hurtling animals on the way to 
where the saddles were laid. In no time he had grabbed his rope, shaken 
out a loop and thrown it sure and true for Grandma. How he could make 
such a perfect catch among the general confusion was a marvel. 

Seeing their leader captured, the rest of the bunch soon subsided. Ann 
helped Ken tie them, noticing how their expressions resembled kids 
expecting to be punished. He didn’t speak to them any more than he 
spoke to Sonny who was wearing the same expression. Poor Sonny, he 
had only meant to help by bringing in the stock. Since Ken was ignoring 
him, he explained this to the others. Then, annoyed at Ken’s coldness, he 
remarked that some fellows were such poor sports they couldn’t take a 
joke. After all, he said, no harm had been done, except that in the 
uproar he had dropped the ropes and halters in the meadow. 

“And it was funny,” Ann said with a final giggle. 

“Yeah, a Jim Dandy party,” Ken drawled. “Some joke. Would of been 
even funnier if one of them mules had stepped on you. One of those 
mules, I mean,” he corrected. It was a strange time to worry over 
grammar, but luckily nobody laughed. If he thought people were 
laughing at the way he talked, he was capable of not talking at all for 
hours. 

Being dressed first, Ken went to find the ropes and halters. Ann and 
the others struggled into their clothes which felt frozen stiff from the 
night air. Then they disappeared toward the falls with towels and toilet 
kits. She returned first, to the welcome sound of a crackling fire and the 
tempting smells of coffee, hotcake batter and bacon. 

Tossing a pancake expertly in the frying pan, Ken shot her a quick 
glance from his sort of speckled eyes. “How come Buck’s bridle was at 
the meadow?” he asked. 

She was too startled to do more than stammer, “I left it there last 
night.” 

Fortunately he misunderstood her confusion. He asked, with his 
crooked smile, “You were stealin’ a moonlight ride, huh? Why don’t you 
grow up?” 

Just the same, she wished he hadn’t found the bridle. He might think 
about it later and wonder. He would know she was too much 


horsewoman to go joy-riding at night on a tired horse who’d been used 
all day. She had never deliberately fooled Ken, and she was surprised 
that it was this easy. He had a way of guessing her mind. It wasn’t fair, 
because his own thoughts seemed to be concealed by his hat brim. You 
couldn’t guess them without really seeing his face, and as far as she 
knew no one had ever seen Ken without his hat. She had practiced once 
wearing hers at the same rakish angle. But somehow under the western 
straw she could only manage to look horribly normal and healthy, not in 
the least romantic. 

All except Kitty ate an enormous breakfast, keeping as close as 
possible to the fire. To Ann the Cranes appeared to be enjoying 
themselves, at least more than when they had left Rivers. Mr. Crane was 
quite handsome in his tones of grey, glasses sparkling cheerfully. He was 
eager to try the fishing at Looking Glass, which she assured him would 
be good. Surprisingly, Kitty offered to fish with him, which obviously 
pleased the poor man. She acted equally uninterested in both Sonny and 
Ken, a condition which might be only momentary, depending on her 
whims. She was looking very fetching in a fresh shirt, snugly fitted, its 
shades of brown and yellow matching her eyes and pony tail. Her waist 
in the tailored frontiers surely couldn’t measure twenty-four inches, nor 
her feet in the little red boots more than size five. 

They were asking about tonight’s weather, if it wouldn’t be colder 
than here, since they would have reached eight thousand feet. 

“No, for some reason it’s never cold at Looking Glass,” Ann said. “See, 
it’s open, and gets full sunshine all day, and the granite around the lake 
retains the heat even after sundown. Then too the lake’s sheltered 
because it’s in a bowl. It’s nearly a perfect circle, a half-mile around, and 
it’s fed by Rising River.” 

Mr. Crane asked if it wasn’t on Rising River the other pack train was 
supposed to be camped. 

“Yes, three or four miles from where we'll be.” Ann tried to 
remember some of her mother’s nature lessons. “Oh yes. Mostly the 
trees at the lake are junipers, all twisted into beautiful shapes. There are 
yellow pines also, with great long cones, sometimes two feet long, and 
the pines’ trunks are marked in kind of sections like a jigsaw puzzle. All 
sorts of birds live there, junkos and butcher birds and—uh—” Running 
out of birds she switched to flowers. “We'll see flowers with the prettiest 
names, wild columbine and shooting stars and lavender asters and red 
snowplants and—” Suddenly she stopped, embarrassed at giving such a 
long lecture. 


“Darling, you left out the animals,” Kitty teased, but in a friendly 
way. 

“Oh, you want animals?” Ann said, smiling back at her. “Well, you 
can have bear, deer, porcupines and naturally squirrels. I guess squirrels 
are as common in the mountains as bracken. Dad saw a bald eagle there 
once, but I can’t promise that. If you’re real nice though I might let you 
have a wolf.” 

Kitty shuddered. “Wolves! You’re so good to me.” She blew some 
smoke in Sonny’s direction and hinted, “Of course, I have had some 
experience with human wolves.” 

Here Ken broke in with a jingle of spurs which Ann recognized as 
meaning impatience. He was also wearing his chaps and the heavy 
gloves without which a packer’s hands got wrecked. “Look, Ann,” he 
said, “you got all day to talk. Let’s shove off and put that zigzag behind 
us. If you’ll clean up here I'll be saddling, then we’ll pack and load.” 

Two hours later they were at the foot of Cooper’s Zigzag, where Ken 
dismounted to check cinches. Like yesterday, Sonny had been willing to 
trade horses with Ann. She intended to lead Buck up the steepest parts 
even though, to her satisfaction, he seemed to be putting on a little flesh 
in spite of the work. Probably he was eating twice as much as at the 
riding stable, and the feed was nourishing, the water fresh and plentiful, 
the air pure. Also he was already less depressed. 

Again she rode last, at Ken’s suggestion. He had been studying her 
dad’s marked map and knew this climb had certain risks. He couldn’t 
help knowing he was the better judge of pace. He could also tell what 
the animals behind him were doing by their scrambling hoofs, their 
breathing, the packs’ creaking, any number of messages in a language he 
understood. Since the mules were not linked together, Ann filled her 
pockets with bits of rock for prompters. Up in front, Ken would have 
only his voice if one decided to quit. He’d have no room to turn around 
and go after it. It would be up to her to hurry the loafer with a well- 
aimed shot. 

“Don’t crowd, but keep close,” Ken instructed the dudes. “If Ann has 
to fall too far back she’ll hit one of you instead of the mule she’s aimin’ 
to rock.” With which threat they began the climb. 

At mid-morning the day’s first excitement happened. It was exciting 
only to Ann because it happened in her mind, in the form of a perfectly 
stunning idea. As usual she had been thinking about Frosty. She was 
wishing that someone besides herself who had known him could see 
Buck. She reviewed who there might be: Ken, whom she didn’t want to 


involve, particularly after his quarrel with Sonny in the meadow, and 
then this morning’s commotion with the stock. There was also her dad, 
who wouldn’t meet the party again since they would be going home 
from the Big Trout. The same went for her mother, and Mom in any case 
scarcely remembered a horse for two weeks, let alone two years. Next 
were the two men who had worked for her dad in Frosty’s day. At this 
point the marvelous idea burst upon her. It was so obvious that she 
almost laughed out loud. Why hadn’t it occurred to her sooner? Of 
course—those men were with the other pack train! They’d be camped at 
Rising River, a few miles upstream from Looking Glass. She had only to 
borrow Buck, tomorrow which was lay-over day, and ride him to their 
camp. If he was Frosty, they would know him. Or surely one of them 
would. Simple, and simply perfect. She was so thrilled at her plan that 
out of pure high spirits she hurled a pebble at poor Mouse who wasn’t 
doing anything wrong. 

Hearing a clatter behind him, Ken looked down at her from a higher 
zigzag. “Hey, what was that for?” he yelled. 

“T meant it for you,” she yelled back recklessly. 

“Tll get even,” he threatened. 

As morning wore on Ann became sobered by hard work. She was 
leading Buck, for the trail now was steep. Also it was narrow, so that at 
times the mules needed all their cleverness to squeeze between boulders. 
Firs and pines, rooted apparently in rock, reached out to scrape the 
packs. Heat was reflected from all sides. The granite even smelled hot. 
Humans as well as animals sweated, and those afoot panted and puffed. 
There were two, for Mr. Crane also walked, or rather scrambled. He had 
decided Traveler was being overworked and had dismounted without 
any fuss or talk. Ken told him it was not necessary, that he would have 
slowed up the train if any of the animals were suffering. Mr. Crane 
merely answered, perhaps not quite truthfully, “Oh, Pll enjoy the 
exercise.” Ann admired him, while keeping a keen watch in case he 
should grow faint or dizzy from so much exertion in this altitude. To 
encourage him she told him when, as she recalled, there remained only 
another half hour’s climb. Like yesterday, they were planning not to stop 
for lunch. Stopping on the zigzag would have been impossible, and 
when they reached the top they would be within a mile of the lake. 

At this point the second exciting thing happened, only this was 
dangerous excitement. High above Ann, Number Four blew out a snort 
and shied violently. In his sideways leap he flung himself half off the 
trail. For a horrible moment it looked as if he would crash down on top 


of the others. With quick spurring Ken got him on all fours again. 
Trembling, he started to back in spite of Ken’s urging. Behind him, 
Grandma tried to turn around, and behind her, Spooks did the same, 
hanging his front end perilously over the brink. Ann threw rocks at 
them, hoping desperately to prevent disaster. There was no room here 
for passing. If one bolted he would knock the others into the canyon 
below. 

She had no idea what had scared Number Four, but evidently Ken 
knew. He slid off, calling to her, “Hold ’em!” Then he was squeezing 
between his mule and the cliff, back to Grandma. With quick smooth 
motions he slipped the shovel from her pack and once again inched past 
Number Four. A few feet in front of him he paused, listening, peering 
into the rocky hillside, his shovel raised. In the sudden silence Ann 
heard him mutter about the darn fool law against packing a gun. That 
made her guess who the enemy was. 

“Rattlesnake!” she gasped. 

The dudes were paralyzed, their faces white, eyes staring at Ken. He 
crept forward tensely, then suddenly sprang and cracked the shovel 
down where something writhed between the rocks. But he missed! 

Ann smothered a cry at sight of the snake’s head which now reared 
up, weaving in an evil dance on its deadly coil. Terribly near it, Ken 
raised the shovel again. He poised, bluejeaned arms and legs taut with 
muscle. For a second, time stood still. Nothing moved on the blazing 
hillside but the quivering foe. Then Ken struck, a blow so powerful that 
it bounced the shovel back like a gun’s kick. There was a hideous 
rattling, that noise you never forgot once you had heard it. It was the 
snake’s death rattle. 

After the shovel’s blow the animals stood quiet. They understood that 
the danger was past. The riders on the contrary became noisy with 
relief, all talking, exclaiming and questioning. Their praise first amused 
then embarrassed Ken, who was leading off again as unconcerned as if 
he had just killed a fly. But he still carried the shovel. He would be 
watching sharply, Ann knew, for where there was one rattler there were 
apt to be more. She mopped the perspiration from her face and let her 
breath out in a big “Whew!” At the sound Mr. Crane faced back at her to 
ask, “Are you all right, Ann?” Only then she realized how pale and 
shaken she must look. Also she realized now that when Ken took the 
lead today he was most likely expecting rattlers, from her dad’s map. He 
hadn’t mentioned them, but she felt that for once she had guessed his 
mind, no matter how rakishly he wore his hat! 


“Oh!” The word burst from all three dudes a moment after they had 
climbed the final zigzag. Everyone pulled up to gaze at the terrific view. 
Behind them yawned the canyon, tree darkened, engulfing last night’s 
camp; ahead in a slight dip lay the lake, incredibly blue, so beautiful it 
left you gasping. You could see the oddly named peak Dick, a day’s ride 
from the lake. They would skirt it, going over Dick’s Shoulder to camp, 
three nights from now, on its north slope at Rising River’s source. And 
beyond all this, beyond still bigger country, old Mount Thunder reached 
for the sky. 

Mr. Crane spoke first, though only to say “By Jove!” But the delighted 
way he said it was worth more than flowery praise. 

For the first time Kitty too was really impressed. “It’s not only the 
color of that water,” she said. “Look at the setting! It reminds me of the 
sapphire in my engagement ring—my first, that is, from that tiresome 
what’s-his-name— Anyway, the sapphire was nestled in pale old gold 
like the lake there circled by sunny granite.” 

“Sapphire.” Sonny repeated the word, looking innocent as a baby. 
“Now I’ve always preferred cornflowers, for blue. Don’t you, Ann?” 

Ignoring him, Ann said hastily, “Wait till you see the junipers close. 
They grow into such weird shapes Mom says they’re like the trees in 
Japanese pictures.” 

“Well, let’s get this ride over with,” Sonny suggested. He had been 
complaining of the saddle, the horse and the exercise; while Mr. Crane, 
good sport that he was, claimed to feel fine. At that, Ann thought, hiking 
might have been easier on him than riding in his thin wrinkly pants. 
And lots of dudes liked walking heels like his, though she preferred 
cowboy ones. 

The last mile seemed short, even to the mules apparently, for they 
were competing slyly to get past Ken. Where the trail widened into a 
gentle slope they succeeded, and he jogged after them to prevent 
trouble. Spooks couldn’t be trusted not to roll or dunk his pack in the 
lake; and of course whatever he did Mouse would imitate. Ann seized 
the chance to jog too, trying to decide if Buck’s trot reminded her of 
Frosty’s. She had closed her eyes to concentrate better when Buck 
stumbled and nearly fell. She couldn’t remember Frosty ever stumbling. 
Well, probably Buck was tired. It wasn’t exactly a fair trial. 

Camp was a lovely spot, about an acre on a miniature beach. Sandy 
underfoot, it was lapped on one side by the lake, ringed on the others by 
rocks which grew to boulders as they receded from the shore. Among 
them the junipers’ tortured shapes made strange patterns. And farther 


back, majestic yellow pines soared up and up like spires. They were 
scarce here and didn’t shadow the beach. Yet their pitchy smell mingled 
with the evergreen scent of juniper, sort of Christmasy. The rest of the 
shore line too was clear all the way around the still water. Ann hoped 
the others felt as she did, that this place held a magic that made you 
want to just stare and listen, and stare and listen and breathe yourself 
dizzy on the high, pure, mountain air. 

While the dudes picnicked Ken set up his kitchen. He had decided, 
since they would be here two days, not to use a “second-handed” 
fireplace built by former campers, but to build his own. He was having a 
lot of fun arranging what at home would have been the stove, oven, 
sink, chairs and table and garbage disposal. Before this housekeeping 
spree he had unloaded, and now Ann drove the stock from camp. They 
were to be pastured a half mile away where, before reaching the lake, 
Rising River flowed through a hollow rich with native permanent 
pasture. It was the right distance so Grandma’s bell could be heard, but 
not loudly enough to disturb anyone’s sleep. Besides being belled she 
must be hobbled. Left loose for two nights she might lead her flock 
astray if she took a notion to try the feed elsewhere. 

Driving the others, Ann rode Speckles because she could tell he was 
growing more and more jealous of Buck. It wouldn’t do to cause a feud 
between them. Bareback on the ugly old fellow she complimented him 
in wildly flattering terms, yet with the sensation that she was riding the 
wrong horse. More and more she felt Buck belonged to her, no matter 
who he was. 

“We'll find out tomorrow,” she said to him before starting back to 
camp. “You and I have business on Rising River. I might take my 
scissors and clip the hair away from your old scar. Weren’t you the 
clumsy one, falling through that bridge just because of a little snow.” 

She lingered a while, talking to him, giving him a good rubdown. So 
much was involved, she reflected, in this question of Frosty. Even better 
than reclaiming him and surprising her dad would be proving Ken’s 
innocence in the mystery of Frosty’s disappearance. Though how it 
could be proved she had no idea. 

Nuzzling up to her, Buck begged for grain. But there was no need to 
grain the stock here. Better save what was left for the more rugged camp 
at Rising River’s source and the last night on Mount Thunder. As she 
turned to leave, Buck started to follow. It hurt her to have to chase him 
back to the bunch, and the look he gave her hurt even more. 

Long before reaching camp she could hear Kitty’s husky voice and the 


men’s laughter, which carried clearly over the glassy lake. She found 
Kitty in charge, the others good-naturedly taking orders. 

“We now have two bedrooms, much more civilized,” Kitty told her. 
“The men’s quarters are near the kitchen, the ladies’ suite over there,” 
and she pointed to where the girls’ sleeping bags were spread behind a 
juniper which shot out horizontally to form a screen. Between the beds 
someone had rolled a flat-topped rock. Evidently this was the dressing 
table, for it held a fearful array of bottles and jars and a mirror. 

“You men can disappear for a while,” Kitty ordered. “Ann and I have 
an appointment at the beautician’s.” 

“The which?” said Ken. 

“My dear boy,” Mr. Crane chuckled, “these girls are going to have 
shampoos, manicures, facials, all that nonsense. They’ll give each other 
a permanent, take off five pounds apiece and perfect their tans.” Ann 
giggled and he concluded, “The only sensible thing for us to do is go 
fishing. Personally I can hardly wait to land some big brook trout for 
dinner.” 

After the three men left to fish the river, Ann found that Kitty had 
indeed planned extensive maneuvers. The first step was a bath, to which 
she agreed with pleasure. For the moment she set aside her chores, since 
Kitty was in a companionable mood. There was always tomorrow for 
mending, washing clothes, cleaning equipment and all the other jobs. 
She was pretty sure none of the animals would need doctoring. And 
riding behind, she had been able to watch their feet and had seen no 
shoes loosened or knocked crooked. 

Armed with scented soap and sunburn oil, Kitty led the way to the 
lake’s edge. Her swim suit was a black sheath that made Ann’s old blue 
cotton look babyish. It was heavenly to swim out after they got over the 
first shock of cold. Shortly they were floating on their backs, staring up 
into the blue, rocked in a blue world, hearing only the small lapping of 
water against their lazy strokes. Presently they floated face down, 
keeping their eyes open to explore the strange scene under water. The 
floor of the lake was peopled by various small fish among which big 
trout cruised like battleships. Mossy and ferny plants grew there, waving 
gently with the water’s motion. Odd bits of stone sparkled like jewels on 
a pebbly bed. 

At last they waded ashore, satisfied at having shed the dust and grime 
of the past three days. Kitty decided they should sunbathe, so together 
they stretched flat on the warm sand, after coating their legs and 
shoulders with the nice smelling sunburn oil. 


The afternoon’s leisure had given Ann time for reflection. More and 
more she found herself recalling what Kitty had said about first love. 
The subject had a curious fascination, yet some shyness prevented Ann 
from bringing it up. After all, this was the first time she had felt at ease 
with Kitty, as if they were really friends. Maybe Looking Glass had cast 
its spell over Kitty. Or maybe she acted more natural because there were 
no men present. Whatever the reason, it was fun to talk with her and 
fun to share long drowsy silences. Without becoming suddenly too 
intimate they discussed people and places and themselves. 

Lying on her back, Kitty fixed brown eyes on the tip of a great yellow 
pine while speaking of her father. She knew he had told Ann something 
of why Sonny was here. “It would break Father’s heart,” she said, “if 
Sonny got involved in any fresh trouble while he’s with us.” 

Ann felt treacherous in not mentioning that she half suspected Sonny 
was already involved in the fresh trouble of having leased a stolen 
horse. Not that anyone could blame him, for certainly he hadn’t known 
any better. She would have liked to find out more about Kitty, 
particularly about the last love affair, but she was afraid of appearing 
too curious. However, Kitty volunteered some information with an 
almost bashful air that was attractive. She said, still gazing at her tree, 
“You know, these three days have done me good. I feel less jittery than 
when we left home. It’s—oh, I don’t know, this sounds insane, but being 
out in all this big country gives one a chance to stand back and look at 
one’s self. You think, ‘Relax, kid. Take a big breath and then take a good 
long look at life and you won’t rush into so many mistakes.” 

Ann agreed, wondering about the mistakes Kitty had made. A bit 
smugly she quoted her dad. “This life gives you time to see things in 
proportion.” 

Kitty rolled over, smiling. “Dear old mother nature! I think I'll change 
my type to a Girl Scout style.” 

Ann laughed. “Frankly, it would be quite a change.” 

“There you go, bursting my bubble,” Kitty said with a theatrical sigh. 
“Ah well, no doubt all this nasty fresh air went to my head for a 
moment. Or I may have been staring too long at your jigsaw puzzle in 
that pine’s bark.” 

So they lay, luxuriating in the balmy afternoon, laughing and chatting 
and coasting into dreamy silences. Once Ann heard a faint neigh and 
wondered if Ken too had heard it. She thought with amusement how he 
would know instantly which of the animals had spoken and just what it 
had said. 


Unlike her, Kitty was not one to suppress questions. With friendly 
curiosity she asked all about “that character, Ken.” Here was her chance, 
Ann thought. But somehow she hadn’t the nerve to bring out the word 
“love.” 

It was Kitty who finally said it, sitting up to inspect her with interest. 
Plainly Kitty was an expert on the matter, but it was kind of shocking 
the way she seemed to take it for granted that Ann and Ken were just 
about in love. Ann half resented being told what was happening inside 
her. On the other hand it was like being given the first glimpse of a 
wonderful country that she had always heard about but never could 
really imagine. Her feet were at the frontier of that magic country— 
adulthood, maybe it was—but her reluctant hands clung to the old 
familiar land which would be childhood. It was all very mixed up. 

“Anyway,” she argued, “I still don’t see why or what makes you say 
that Ken—that I—are interested that way in each other.” 

“For one thing, your face this morning,” Kitty answered, “when you 
saw he was in danger from the rattler.” 

How annoying, Ann thought, that she wore her feelings so plainly, 
and how annoying of Kitty to have read them. She said crossly, “Oh, I 
don’t know. I think I’d rather not be—like that, yet.” 

Kitty laughed and lay back on the sand. “Sweetie, you’ll have no 
choice,” she said. 

Still, even if Kitty was imagining things, Ann enjoyed talking about 
Ken. She described what she knew of his early gypsy life. Then she told 
how ambitious he was, saving his money for more schooling. She didn’t 
mention her own plans for agricultural school which had vanished with 
Frosty. The subject of Ken became so absorbing that she even confided 
to Kitty that he had been called a horse thief. She didn’t explain the 
Frosty business, except to say Ken had been accused of stealing a horse. 
And she told that much only to excuse his moodiness which had puzzled 
Kitty. 

Both jumped when Sonny’s voice close by said, “Careful, girls. There’s 
a man in your midst.” Barefooted, he had returned along the shore with 
what appeared to be a full creel. They had not seen him because they 
were lying on their backs; and the sand had muffled his footsteps. His 
expression, half mischievous and half apologetic, showed he had 
overheard at least the last of their conversation. How much? Ann 
wondered nervously. She would have given anything not to have spoken 
the term “horse thief.” With the bad feeling between Sonny and Ken, 
those words could be like a weapon in Sonny’s possession. 


There he stood with his rod, pants rolled up, black eyes impish and 
black hair spattered with lake water. “Aren’t you ashamed,” he teased, 
“to say nasty things about our hero, the great Kenneth?” 

“Please don’t repeat what you heard,” Ann blurted. “Not to anyone, 
please.” She rose and went close to him, one hand extended urgently. 
“The thing is, he’s not a horse thief. I can’t exactly explain right this 
minute, but—oh, I should never, never have said that!” 

Surprisingly Sonny answered, “Don’t worry, Ann. I’ve forgotten it 
already,” and he gripped her outstretched hand in reassurance. 

She was so astonished that she couldn’t move until Kitty exclaimed, 
“Will you two stop holding hands!” She too got up, and came over to tell 
Sonny, “Pal, you’re a real gentleman.” Then Ann managed to say, “Yes, 
you’re—uh—swell.” 

“Well, thank you, ladies.” Sonny bowed formally, trying not to look 
too pleased. “And now, if you intend to get dressed, may I help?” He 
reached a hand toward each as if about to grasp their swim suits. Kitty 
slapped his hand, Ann dodged with a terrified squeak, and Sonny turned 
away with the taunt, “Cowards!” 

For a minute Ann stood still, filled with a warm kind of gratitude and 
something like shame. All these days she had thought Sonny pretty 
worthless, when here on the contrary he showed himself, in Kitty’s 
phrase, a real gentleman. It made her feel small to have been so wrong 
about his character. 

Watching him go, she shook her head and said to herself, “People are 
funny. And nice.” 
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A Voice from the Past 


By next morning Ann was in a light-hearted mood. It was nearly 
impossible not to feel gay at Looking Glass, between its natural beauty, 
the glorious weather and the contentment of her party. Too, this was 
sort of a holiday, whose best part would be an exciting trip up Rising 
River. 

Ann was glad the others were still asleep. It always gave her a thrill 
to be the first to meet a new fresh world, and watch it grow from dim 
dawn into sparkling day. This time she hadn’t wakened early enough to 
see the last stars, or that breathless hint of light that comes while the 
earth is yet dark. Still she could enjoy with secret, maybe selfish, 
pleasure hearing the first junkos and butcher birds; seeing a fish jump 
out in the quiet lake, with a splash that sounded loud in its widening 
silver circles. She could hear a porcupine at work, clear as clear. The 
rascal would be gnawing away at a tree to get the tender under side of 
the bark. He might gnaw all the way around, killing the tree. She could 
smell the tang of juniper needles, and by reaching out she could pull one 
to suck from the tree that screened her bed and Kitty’s. 

Breakfast today was leisurely. It was like a party, everyone dressed in 
fresh clothes. Kitty’s were not only fresh but startling. They consisted of 
a pink play suit in two very small pieces. This left bare her smooth 
shoulders, tiny midriff and long legs, all beautifully tanned. Sandals 
protected her feet and a pink bow secured her pony tail. 

By comparison Ann felt like a prim old spinster. Perhaps she looked it 
too, for Kitty told her, “When there’s time later, you and I must have a 
talk about clothes.” 

“All right, I get the hint,” Ann answered with a grin. “But I can’t go 
around done up like a butterfly while I’m working.” 

“Darling,” said Kitty, “there’s such a thing as compromise. You don’t 
have to look quite so dreadfully practical either. Use a little variety and 
a little imagination. There are other colors besides blue, and other 
fabrics besides denim, and more becoming cuts in shirts than those 
numbers you wear. Even jeans, I imagine, come in different styles. Let’s 
experiment with you. For instance, when did you last have a change of 


hair-do?” 

Ann giggled. “Well, as a baby I was bald.” 

While joking with Kitty she had been observing Mr. Crane. He looked 
lots younger than he had back in Rivers. The lines in his face were 
fainter, his step was livelier, he was healthily sunburned. The whole 
impression he gave was less grey. It was probably as a result of all this, 
and of how much he’d enjoyed his fishing, that he spoke as if the 
Pioneer Club’s contract was a fairly sure thing. 

Sonny too was all spruced up, having replaced his red shirt with an 
equally loud plaid. Ann was a little wary of the conspirator’s way he 
eyed her and Kitty since the three shared the secret he had overheard. 
She frowned at him when he inquired with a bold wink if the girls were 
planning to have a good gossip today. But she was thankful to be on 
friendly terms with him because she would have to ask again for the 
loan of Buck. She wouldn’t dare take the horse off without permission. 

As to Ken, he wore his usual uniform, minus spurs and gloves. Also it 
seemed to her he wore an exceptionally serious expression, as if some 
fresh problem bothered him. She tried not to notice him too much, 
because of a new funny feeling which made her feel—well, shy toward 
him. How silly, after two years of being friends! Yet silly or not, there it 
was, coming no doubt from her talk about him yesterday with Kitty. 

Each time Ann remembered that conversation a peculiar shock went 
through her. She had the sensation of being at the same time older and 
younger. It was an upsetting feeling, like being a stranger to herself, like 
saying good-by to her old self, sort of sad. And the next minute it was 
annoying, as if she was being pushed toward something for which she 
wasn’t ready. She wanted to stay near the Cranes, even near Sonny, for 
distraction. Yet their presence and chatter irritated her, so that she also 
wanted to go off alone. Well, she’d be able to do that this afternoon. 
Right now there was work to be done. 

About mid-morning while sorting clothes to wash she found out what 
was on Ken’s mind. They were alone, for the others had wandered off. 
She had heated a pail of water and thrown in her socks, jeans, 
underwear and a shirt. Searching for anything else that might need 
washing, she noticed Ken by his bed sewing at one of his own shirts. Of 
course most wranglers were used to mending their clothes, and he was 
pretty handy with his sewing kit. But there was something kind of 
pathetic in the sight of him squatting on his heels and scowling so 
fiercely. Plainly here was a disgusted cowboy who would have preferred 
wrestling any bronc to this struggle with needle and thread. 


Ann made an effort to shake off her awkwardness. “You need help?” 
she asked, going over to him. 

He looked up as startled as if his mind were a hundred miles away. So 
she explained, “You were scowling so hard I thought I’d come to your 
rescue.” 

He didn’t answer. Instead he continued to frown and stood up, 
dropping his sewing. Standing over her he pushed back his hat so that 
she really saw his eyes. Dark green they looked today, and so troubled 
that she asked, “What’s wrong, Ken?” 

Words never came easy to him, and now he was evidently having 
difficulty finding any at all. Finally he brought out, “I’ve been thinking 
about next week.” Next week, when he would be looking for a new job. 

She waited for more. The stillness around them seemed to be waiting 
too. Camp was unnaturally silent. 

Ken went on, looking down at her, “It’s going to be harder than I 
figured, leaving Rivers.” 

For several seconds Ann stared at him, searching his face for further 
explanation. Half consciously she noticed how white his forehead was 
along the hairline, where the sun didn’t reach it. The white skin made 
him look young. The silence grew and grew until it throbbed loud with 
the tiny hum of insects. 

Ann felt herself start to blush, and her heart to thump. Her voice was 
queer when at last she managed to say “What?” Something about the 
way he stood above her, so close, was making her nervous. He repeated 
his sentence, “It’s going to be harder than I figured, leaving Rivers,” 
while she gazed unseeing at the lake, whose surface now glinted with a 
metallic sheen. It must have been the glare that made her eyes smart. 
She blinked rapidly, clearing her throat to ask “How come?” Another 
stupid question! 

“It’s been growin’ on me,” he answered. “It gets worse every day, the 
idea of quitting. You—I mean your folks, well, they’ve been home to 
me.” 

He looked so wretched that Ann said, also wretchedly, “Maybe you’ll 
change your mind and stay.” 

But his face took on the stubbornness which she recognized as 
meaning no one and nothing would change his mind. He went over 
what he had told her before, that as long as there was the slightest 
possibility that her parents thought he might have helped steal Frosty he 
felt it best to work elsewhere. It was too much to ask, he said, that they 
should keep on hiring someone they couldn’t completely trust. “And it’s 


rough on me too,” he added. 

There was so much quiet dignity in those last words that Ann longed 
to reach out and touch him. Oh, poor Ken, he had suffered more than 
anyone realized. She would have tried to argue, as she already had, but 
she knew it was useless. She just stood there miserably. For some reason 
her misery was worse when he finished talking and smiled down at her 
with his special crooked smile. At the same time he laid a big hand very 
gently on her shoulder. She could have cried, for she understood how 
much he would hate to go. But go he would, because he had decided it 
was right. 

All at once then, like a ray of sunlight, it struck her that she had— 
almost—the proof they needed of his innocence. This very afternoon she 
would see the men at the other camp! The big rush of relief made her 
weak. It made her feel suddenly gay. His bewilderment was comical 
when she said brightly, “Oh well, things’ll work out. Cheer up.” 

With a sombre look he tugged down his hat and picked up his sewing. 
He said gruffly, “You’re takin’ it mighty light. I hoped, or—well, I 
figured you were sorry. I was even crazy enough to think a few minutes 
ago there were tears in your eyes.” 

“The lake’s glare made them water,” Ann replied. Now why on earth 
had she said that, she wondered as she went back to her washing. What 
cruel impulse had made her hurt his feelings when she wanted above all 
to comfort him? 

Luckily the others returned shortly, from different directions. Like a 
sheepish boy Mr. Crane showed his creel empty. But he explained, 
beaming, that he hadn’t been able to resist the fishing even though this 
was the most unlikely hour to catch anything. At the time Ann and Ken 
were silently going over the animals’ tack. They had brushed blankets, 
dusted and wiped saddles and bridles, washed bits. Ken said he would 
check over the stock after lunch. He thought Traveler had a small cinch 
sore, and Mouse a bald spot coming on one flank where the pack strap 
rubbed her. He would bring in and doctor them with Creolin 
disinfectant. He didn’t seem particularly to expect Ann’s help, so she 
took the opportunity to mention, as offhand as possible, that she 
intended to take a little ride. She said the same to Sonny, who agreed to 
lend her Buck. Filled with excitement, she decided she’d better leave 
before anything happened to spoil her plan. It was going to take all 
afternoon to ride four miles to the other camp, visit there, and ride back. 
She could eat an extra big supper tonight for having skipped lunch. 

With Buck’s bridle she hurried to the hollow where she had turned 


out the stock. Grandma’s bell, jangling in starts and stops, reminded her 
the old mule was hobbled. But she couldn’t feel sorry for her or any of 
them, seeing them belly deep in juicy grass. This sunken meadow was 
like a wild garden, dotted with blue gentians and orange columbine, 
with lavender asters and rosy shooting stars and buttercups. She tried to 
whistle for Buck and produced a sort of squeak. This was an 
improvement at least on recent attempts which on and off she had been 
practicing as privately as possible. However, Buck had already sensed 
her approach. Before seeing her he must have left the others to meet 
her. He broke into a trot when she appeared, hurrying so anxiously that 
she stopped and smiled at him and held out her hands. His ears were 
pricked, eyes eager. Sounds of welcome rumbled in his throat, and she 
answered, “All right, it’s all right, honey. I’m here now.” 

She tried to stand back for a better look at him but he crowded so 
close that she had to hold him off with one hand while inspecting him. 
He was filling out. His hide was sleeker and more golden. His ribs no 
longer showed. He looked more like a horse who belonged to someone. 
She leaned against him, feeling the buckskin shoulder warm under her 
cheek, listening to his heart, smelling his clean sun-warmed coat. All of 
him was clean. He would have rolled in sweet grass, cooled his tired legs 
in river water and shaken off old dust. And he would have eaten his fill, 
to make up for all the sad days when there had been no hay in the 
manger, no grain in the pan, maybe even no water. 

Ann bridled him, led him alongside a pine stump and mounted from 
there. Over her shoulder she saw that Speckles was watching. He was 
practically scowling. But neither he nor any of the rest would leave 
Grandma. 

The path she took was not the same they would take tomorrow, going 
up Dick’s Shoulder. This one was faint, being less used since it was one 
of the side trails off the main one. In places the rock along it was 
porous, with a purple tinge. That was because years ago it had been 
lava, erupted from the volcano atop Mount Thunder. The stone’s dark 
color gave a nightmarish effect. It contrasted with the blue of Looking 
Glass, she saw when she was high enough for a view of the lake. 

When she guessed they were more than half way she dismounted to 
rest Buck. Here might be her last sight of the lake until the return trip, 
for the trail as she remembered it would now cut back along Rising 
River into more volcanic territory. 

Holding the reins, she sat down on a rock and shut her eyes to listen 
to what she always called the voice of the mountains. She tried to hold 


her breath, to make her mind blank and her body motionless. If she 
could have, she would have hushed her heart. This way you could just 
about feel the pulse of the earth. You heard its small secret sounds down 
to maybe a lizard crossing your shadow; and the vast distant sounds too, 
wind driving clouds over the forests a hundred miles away. Your fingers 
discovered invisible holes in the porous stone, and you smelled the 
weird volcanic smell and tasted the flavor of lava that rose from these 
warm rocks. 

The sun’s heat on her eyelids was lovely. She could have stayed like 
this for ages, wrapped in her own private music which really was 
anybody’s music who stopped to listen. It was reluctantly that she 
opened her eyes. But next moment she jumped up with an excited “Oh!” 

High above the lake a huge bird was in the act of swooping on a 
smaller one which carried a fish in its talons. She could make out that 
the big bird was mostly black, its head hooded in white. It dove fiercely 
at the smaller one, which she recognized as an osprey. At the other’s 
approach, the osprey dropped its fish and streaked away. In a flash the 
attacker had the fish. She watched it sail off, coasting on powerful wings 
into the distance. Within a few seconds the actors of this drama had 
vanished, and the glassy lake told no tales of their visit. 

Ann was shaken by the thrill of having seen what she had heard and 
read about but never witnessed. “Hey,” she said, turning to Buck, “you 
know what that big one was? It was a bald eagle. I’m sure of it. That’s 
how it gets its fish, by scaring littler birds into dropping theirs. Oh, I do 
wish Ken could have seen it.” It was always like that. Whenever 
something exciting happened she wanted to share it with Ken, who 
enjoyed wildlife as much as she did. How terrible for him to be faced 
with leaving all this! 

“But he won’t have to leave, you'll see,” she told Buck as she 
remounted. 

She pressed on, more eager the closer she got to the camp. Soon she’d 
be hearing voices, human and animal. Buck should sense the other 
horses shortly. But he gave no sign, even when they came within a 
quarter mile. Of course, by now the trail was following Rising River, 
whose noise dimmed other sounds. They passed a deep pool where Ann 
remembered her dad landing a big rainbow trout. What a perfect spot to 
fish! To swim also, if it weren’t so near camp. Near enough to hear a 
shout, she thought. 

But no one answered her yell. Nor was there any smoke from a 
campfire, or any hint from Buck. Funny ... 


Ten minutes later she pulled up, sick with disappointment. Her heart 
seemed to drop down inside her and to lie like a cold, heavy stone. She 
had camped often enough to read the signs: a cold fireplace, freshly 
covered garbage pit, ground smoothed by sleeping bags, cigarette butts 
stamped to shreds; and beyond the camp site, dirt churned by iron 
shoes, and hoofprints in the dust. 

“They’re gone,” she said in a stunned tone. “They were here and 
they’re gone.” The bitter surprise of it made her eyes sting and her 
throat tighten. 

With dull curiosity she got off and looked around. There was no 
mistake. They had left a day or two ago, and they weren’t coming back. 

“And of course,” she muttered, “they would have to bypass Looking 
Glass. They would take one of those darn side trails to the main one.” 
She stood a few minutes longer, staring hopelessly about. Then she got 
on Buck for the return trip. 

It was dismal going back over the trail she had just traveled with such 
high hopes. She kept thinking of Ken, feeling she had failed him. She 
had had such a clear image of herself giving him the great news that 
here was Frosty. She had pictured his slow crooked smile growing as he 
listened, and his shadowed eyes getting bright. He wouldn’t say much, 
but how he’d look! Inside, he’d be just about exploding—and no 
wonder. 

Riding along, she became so down-hearted that she began again to 
think how wrong she could be about this Frosty business. With faint 
hopes of lessening the puzzle, she took from her pocket the scissors she 
had brought and forgotten. She had meant to clip the hair from this 
horse’s scar in order to show the men more clearly who he was. She slid 
off, located the scar with her fingers, and trimmed the area over it. Then 
straightening she said crossly, “There it is. But so what?” 

At the big pool she drew up to stare gloomily into its green depths. 
Sombre and cold they looked. She shivered. It was getting cool, at that. 
A few high clouds which she hadn’t noticed were chasing across the sky. 
An unfriendly breeze made the bracken tremble. And those volcanic 
rocks, what a queer purple they were, almost black when the clouds’ 
shadows scudded over them. They were evil reminders of the horrid 
lava belched from Mount Thunder long ago. 

She came in sight of the lake and hurried on, finding this trail now 
lonesome and unpleasant. It was a relief to hear Grandma’s bell, mellow 
with distance. At its sound Buck’s ears pricked. He threw up his head 
sharply, in a manner that made Ann catch her breath. His gesture had 


stirred something, memory or imagination, that brought her to the verge 
of a discovery. It was as if she could almost, almost, remember that up- 
flung motion. 

“Wait,” she ordered, reining in. If she were still enough, focusing 
every effort inward, she might capture that remembrance which was so 
temptingly near. 

In the silence Grandma brayed below, announcing supper time. Buck 
answered, a neigh that shook his frame. Bareback, Ann reached to 
steady herself, as she used to do by a handful of silver-tipped mane. 
When his body was quiet again, she too was quiet, except her heart. It 
was going like mad because all at once, beyond any doubt, she had 
captured the remembrance. His neigh was a voice from the past. 
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Violence 


It was hard for everyone next morning to say good-by to Looking Glass 
Lake. It had been like their home for a lovely interval. They might never 
again find a scene as beautiful. On the whole too they had grown here 
from companions to being friends; good friends in the girls’ case. Ann 
was reminded of her dad saying that a camping trip brought out the best 
in folks. It was sort of sad though how people always planned to repeat 
the experience with their same group, yet almost never were able to, for 
various reasons. However, it did seem likely that at least Mr. Crane 
would be coming back. And of course Ken. 

Each time Ann looked at Ken she had to fight the urge to burst out, 
“Oh Ken, I have the swellest news! I’m nearly absolutely positive we’ve 
found Frosty. Pll prove it for certain before we reach Big Trout. Oh, you 
won't have to leave Rivers, you’ll go on working for Dad, and saving 
your wages. Then you'll catch up on your schooling, and then you'll 
come back and spend all your life in these mountains, just like me. Isn’t 
it terrific!” 

She kept quiet though, for there was still a bare possibility that she 
could be wrong. It would be too cruel to let Ken believe Frosty was 
found, and then later disappoint him. Also it would embarrass Sonny to 
show up his ignorance by questioning him, as they’d almost have to, 
about his having leased a probably stolen horse. Then, she herself would 
look like a fool after playing detective for nothing. Oh, but it mustn’t be 
for nothing. Surely in the remaining two days she would hit upon the 
concluding proof, one so definite that not only she but everyone would 
agree that Buck was Frosty. And then of course, more important, she 
must somehow find proof that Ken had had nothing to do with Frosty’s 
disappearance. 

Meantime, on this morning of the fifth day, she was struggling to get 
her party off to an early start. Colder weather with a few cumulus 
clouds had made it hard to rouse people from their sleeping bags. Also 
the stock were reluctant to leave their good grazing grounds. Speckles 
gave added trouble by trying to bite Buck because Ann had chosen to 
ride Buck in to camp, driving the others. Mr. Crane was late coming in 


from a final fishing expedition. Kitty and Sonny were having an amiable 
wrangle which ended by her agreeing to put on five pounds if he would 
lose five. So Kitty drank a cup of “brew,” claiming it was killing her. 
Altogether the day started in a disorganized manner. 

By the time they hit the trail Ken’s spurs were loud with impatience. 
He told the others, “We’ll noon on the way, at a Lookout Point Ann’s 
dad marked on the map.” And he directed Ann, “Take your pocket of 
rocks so the animals’ll keep moving. Their packs are lighter, they’re 
rested and well fed, and it don’t look like the going’ll be too steep. So 
don’t let ’em dragfoot along.” 

“Don’t worry, Pll watch them,” Ann said. “And you’ll have to watch 
the trail close or we'll lose it. From here on it’s not marked by blazes on 
trees, only by ducks.” She must remember to ask her dad why those 
little piles of rocks were called ducks. 

“How about tonight’s fishing?” Mr. Crane asked. 

“Tt should be good,” Ann told him. “There’s plenty of native trout in 
Rising River, right up to the source. But if you fish late this evening 
you'll want to muffle up.” 

“Br-r, it sounds cold,” Kitty exclaimed, hugging suede sleeves around 
herself. 

“Well, it’s nine thousand feet high, on Dick’s Shoulder,” Ann said. 
Like Kitty, she was wearing a sweater today, only hers was on 
underneath her shirt. This reversing the two was a trick her dad used in 
cold weather. She was glad that she and Ken had the added protection 
of chaps and gloves. Their clothes might be what Kitty called 
“dreadfully practical,” but at times like these comfort was more 
important than elegance. 

By now it was taken for granted that Ann should use Buck. The 
Cranes were not particularly interested in who rode which horse, and to 
Sonny it made no difference. Even Ken evidently was used to the 
change. The only one who resented it was Speckles, who showed his 
jealousy by trying to kick or bite Buck whenever possible. Ann was 
careful to keep them apart, which wasn’t hard since she rode last this 
morning, with Bubbles in front of her. 

Even from the rear she saw that Ken was in better spirits than 
yesterday. Knowing him so well, she could tell it just from the way he 
sat Number Four. He always rode erect, swaying a little with his mount’s 
motion, his long legs relaxed yet quick to grip when necessary. Now 
there was an added jauntiness to the tilt of his hat, the tone of his voice. 
For the first mile or so he talked back and forth with Mr. Crane, which 


was unusual. 

A couple of hours later the trail joined Rising River above the empty 
camp Ann had visited yesterday. She had not mentioned her visit, since 
no one had questioned her about where she had ridden. Along here, 
because of the river’s noise, she could no longer distinguish much of the 
talk ahead. But once the trail curved in a hairpin turn that brought Ken 
close above her. Seeing that she and Kitty were dawdling, he reached 
recklessly from his saddle for a pine cone. He tossed it at her, wolf- 
whistled at Kitty and called, “Move on, girls. Where at’s your git up and 
go?” 

To which Kitty retorted, “Look, lover, we’re doing all right. You tend 
to your trail-blazing.” 

At the word “lover” Ann blushed and jerked her glance from Ken. 
Honestly, what a word to use! It made her conscious all over again of 
that crazy shyness which seemed to include a new curiosity about him. 
How ridiculous, when she knew him so well. Still, after his depression 
yesterday and his talk about leaving Rivers, she couldn’t quite 
understand his present cheerfulness. But she was glad of it, and of the 
smooth way the day’s ride was going, including the lunch stop at 
Lookout Point. 

There the view brought “By-Joves” from Mr. Crane and exclamations 
from the others. Looking Glass was hidden now, left behind with 
Cooper’s Zigzag and Vigil Falls and Glen Aspen and the Pluma. How 
long ago it seemed that they had left Rivers! Now they faced barer, 
harsher country. The rest of the climb to Dick’s Shoulder would be 
dramatic rather than beautiful. The river beside them would be a roar, 
threatening at times, with falls where the smooth dark roll of water 
dropped like a curtain to churning white swirls below. And after they 
had skirted Dick’s Peak which rose like a jagged tooth, they would come 
this afternoon on the surprise of Rising River’s source, boiling up two 
feet high from the purplish lava. Tomorrow they would tackle the last 
obstacle: Mount Thunder with its famous Danger Pass. They would 
camp the last night just beyond the pass on Ice Lake, desolate as its 
name, shining white among bare cliffs. 

The mountain stood out clearly now, from Lookout Point. Staring at it 
Mr. Crane commented, “Grim, isn’t it?” 

The others too faced it as if drawn by its very size and impassability. 

“T think I prefer my scenery cosier,” Kitty remarked. 

“Just imagine the darn thing in winter,” said Sonny, and Ann recalled 
with a shudder how the man and his burro had slid from the icy pass 


into eternity. But then, no one in his right mind would be up there in 
winter. 

On a more encouraging note she described how easy the last day’s 
ride would be, from Ice Lake down to the Big Trout, and what a swell 
place the Inn was. The word “trout” acted on Mr. Crane like a bugle on 
a cavalry horse. Immediately he suggested pushing on. He didn’t mean 
to miss his evening fishing. 

“I don’t see why not,” Sonny grumbled good-naturedly. “I’ve 
practically missed my lunch, since your daughter put me on a diet.” 
Sure enough he had eaten only half a sandwich and an orange. He 
looked at Kitty with challenge in his black eyes and went on, “She 
doesn’t have much faith in me, so I’m out to prove I’m as reliable as 
anyone else.” Though light, his words seemed to refer to something 
beyond just the losing of five pounds. But never serious for long he 
concluded, “Five pounds off or bust.” 

“On the contrary, sweetheart,” Kitty replied. “Five pounds off and you 
won’t bust.” The others laughed, and even Ken’s lean face broke as if 
unwillingly into a lopsided grin. 

While they mounted to resume their ride Kitty said to Ann, “Speaking 
of diets, wait till you visit us at home. San Francisco has the most divine 
restaurants.” 

How like Kitty to spring an exciting invitation so casually! But Ann 
was pleased, especially when Mr. Crane seconded the proposal. No 
matter how vague or far-off the prospect, it was nice to be asked. Only, 
glancing at Ken, she wondered if he felt left out. She wished they had 
included him, though she imagined that he would be even more out of 
place in the city than she would. 

His knowledge of livestock was proved once more that afternoon. It 
amounted to intuition, she thought again, and it showed how far ahead 
of her he was in this department. They had been riding for about an 
hour when she grew aware that he hadn’t spoken lately. Several times 
he had cocked his head as if listening, and once or twice he started to 
pull up. He did pull up when the trail ran wide and flat enough to allow 
the animals plenty of footing. There he turned in his saddle to tell her, 
“There’s a shoe loose, I reckon on Traveler. Seems like it’s a hind, and 
not bad, but have a look when we move.” 

He rode on, the rest following, and by leaning sideways Ann was able 
to see that Traveler’s off hind shoe was indeed loose. “You’re right,” she 
called, “but I don’t think he’ll cast it before we reach camp. I'll keep a 
good watch,” she added, ashamed of not having noticed it first. 


Mr. Crane too evidently felt foolish, being closest to Traveler. He 
asked Ken, “How could you tell?” 

Ken shrugged. “Instinct, I guess. Some things a fellow just plain 
knows. Now when you hear a shoe go clink instead of chink on the rocks 
you figure it’s loose, and most often you can tell which one, darn if I can 
explain why. We’ll do a re-set job in camp, which I don’t care for, 
shaping the foot to the shoe instead of the shoe to the foot. Working 
cold this way, without a forge to heat shoes, we don’t get such good 
results. But you can’t pack a forge into the mountains.” 

“Mm, yes, I see,” Mr. Crane answered, and Ann smiled privately. She 
had a hunch he probably didn’t see, since most dudes understood little 
of shoeing. Why, many people had no idea shoes came in several sizes, 
or that horse and mule shoes were entirely different shapes, or that 
dozens of individual changes could be made in shoes to correct faulty 
feet. Shoeing was an art which few appreciated, her dad said. It was also 
the hardest, sweatiest work. What was more, in the case of a young 
horse or one who’d been abused, it needed everlasting patience. Ann 
knew it was lack of such patience in a former owner that had turned 
Number Four against humans. Judging by the old rope burns on his 
ankles, he had been roughly thrown and tied for shoeing as a youngster. 
Such treatment had made him an outlaw, and therefore cheap to buy. 
Then it had taken Ann’s dad many months to gentle him, and Ken’s firm 
yet sympathetic hand to render him usable. If Ken were to quit, there 
was no telling what would become of poor Number Four. 

Ann watched the two of them up ahead, swinging along in perfect 
harmony. Behind them Grandma advanced, calmly assured, her wise old 
eyes and ears missing nothing. After her plodded Spooks, with a 
deceptively docile expression. Behind Spooks and as close to him as 
possible came Mouse. And behind Mouse, the horses. Ann realized how 
lucky it was that all of them had kept in good shape. She hoped the luck 
would hold and that no one of her party would need the first-aid kit. It 
would be a real triumph for her on her first wrangling job to bring the 
whole group in without a scratch, and with the great news of Frosty 
besides. 

Ken’s yodel interrupted her thoughts. They had ridden upstream not 
quite into sight of, but within sound of the river’s source. One more 
rocky rise to top—another few strides and—now! There it was, the 
spring gushing upward, water rushing and tumbling from the very rock. 
Around it spread a patch of green carpet, startling as an oasis in the 
desert. It was an amazing sight all right, especially to those who had 


never seen a river’s birthplace. 

There were no trees handy for hitching posts, nor any bracken at this 
altitude. Each animal had to be held or hobbled for unsaddling and 
unloading. But on the whole this was a convenient site, and entirely 
different from the last ones. Here for forty or fifty feet around the spring 
the rock was like one piece, flat as a room’s floor till it met a wall of 
lava. This flat would be the camp site, with the wall throwing back the 
fire’s heat, and lots of even space for sleeping bags. Up yonder, facing 
the spring, was a mesa from which no animal would stray. A strange 
grass grew there, which the Indians called “happy grass,” no doubt 
because horses and mules were satisfied not to leave it. This grazing 
ground, a little higher than the camp, was only a long stone’s throw 
away, which made quick work for Ann, turning out the stock. They 
would be plain to see tonight under the quarter moon. It would be like 
watching a picture to follow their shapes against the sky. 

For the next hour Ann was busy unpacking the kyacks and setting up 
camp while Ken was re-setting Traveler’s shoe. The fireplace was all 
ready, left so by the other party who had come this way. They had been 
generous in leaving kindling, which they must have dragged in from the 
few scattered hemlocks. She heard Ken mention them and the Cranes 
questioning him. They wondered why the two parties had not met, and 
Ken explained that the others evidently had by-passed Looking Glass. 
For some reason they had decided to speed up their trip. 

While talking, Mr. Crane and Sonny were preparing to go fishing, 
planning to use Black Gnat flies which should catch a good supper. Ann 
expected Ken to go too as soon as he finished with Traveler, so she was 
surprised to hear him tell Mr. Crane, 

“No, I’m going to allow me an hour by the stream, just plain loafin’.” 

The idea of his doing nothing was so unusual that she stopped work 
to listen as he went on, “You know, a man without money soon learns 
there’s pleasures in this life that don’t cost. Now for downright 
enjoyment there’s no prettier music than mountain water over a rocky 
bed. Yes, sir. You sit there watching for fish, so you tell yourself. Your 
ears are held by the sound and your eyes by the motion; brown where it 
slides between the rocks, green in the deep pools, silver where the sun 
catches the riffles. And pretty soon you’re layin’ on your back, and the 
wind and water’s one voice, and the treetops are sailin’ off against some 
big old cloud. All which don’t get the work done!” 

Saying this last he looked half apologetic. Well, thought Ann, he 
surely had a right to an hour’s rest and privacy and to just enjoying 


nature. She suspected he would take along his rope and practice throws, 
which he liked to do without an audience. She had been studying him in 
cautious snatches because she still felt funny about him since Kitty’s 
talk. There was something new on his mind all right; but at least it must 
be good, not bad. 

After the three men left she chatted a while with Kitty, then went up 
on the mesa with the horses. She spent half an hour grooming Buck, 
much to Speckles’ annoyance. Soon she saw the fishermen returning 
with their catch. Ken too showed up and started supper. The good smell 
of woodsmoke and the chill of dusk sent her scurrying to the campfire. 

That chill grew sharper, the fire more welcome, as evening darkened. 
By the time stars had joined the young moon the campers were wearing 
their warmest clothes. Kitty had kept on her little red boots instead of 
moccasins and added her turtle neck sweater under the suede jacket. 
Sonny wore two shirts, a nightmare of clashing colors. Mr. Crane had 
wound a muffler about his neck, above which his glasses glittered 
cheerily. They were cosy, backed against the lava wall, gazing into the 
flames while they listened to Ken’s guitar. His voice was specially good 
tonight, Ann thought. It was as if he, who never found words easily, 
were making his own the sad or tender words of these old songs. Too, 
maybe his hour by the stream sort of refreshed for him the things of 
which he sang, hills and the wind’s crying and starry nights on the 
range. Somewhere deep inside Ken there was poetry, and he was lucky 
to have this outlet for it. 

The picture before them now would make a beautiful song, all blacks 
and whites sharpened by moonlight, and the silvery spring, and the 
stock’s dark forms moving on the mesa. Because of the water, you 
couldn’t hear their steps in the squashy grass, or how they pulled 
mouthfuls and then munched. But you could see them, a ghostly herd 
drifting, heads lowered to graze, then standing still, heads raised while 
they chewed the “happy grass” and enjoyed as well as humans the vast 
night scene about them. How extraordinary this scene must appear to 
Frosty, freed suddenly from his riding school prison. And Ken, how 
tragic if he, on the contrary, was saying good-by to magic nights and 
glorious days in the mountains. Later, in some restricting work or 
drifting restlessly, he would remember all this. He would be forever 
homesick. 

Late that night Ann was wakened abruptly. She listened, fighting off 
sleep. No, she heard only the spring, loud in the silence. But with an 
instinct which all wranglers must have she sat up to check on the 


animals. They were just visible on the mesa whitened by the moon. She 
had started to count them when her glance was caught by commotion at 
the far side of the bunch. It looked like two of them playing, but— 

“What goes on?” she muttered, sitting up straighter. They wouldn’t be 
playing this time of night. Yet she could see—Speckles, wasn’t it? Yes, 
that bony frame was his, rearing up and down in a kind of unnatural 
way. 

More curious than worried, she stood to see better. Next second she 
had grabbed her boots and was tugging them on. Already running, she 
was jerking on her jacket. There was a fight going on up there, and her 
frightened senses told her who Speckles’ enemy would be. Only too well 
she knew the jealousy she had caused. 

Leaping and stumbling over the lava she reached the other animals 
and passed them. Ahead, Speckles’ dark bulk was reared back on his 
haunches. He loomed big and vicious, uglier than ever with ears laid flat 
and open jaws. Starlight gleamed on his yellow teeth, on his upraised 
forefeet, iron-shod. 

Before him, a yard away, Buck was down as if he had just been 
knocked there. He got his legs under him and was struggling to rise 
when Speckles charged. Ann screamed and rushed in, reckless of danger. 
She had no idea what to do, only that she must do something. She saw 
Buck stagger as Speckles rammed him, heard a gruesome crunch, an 
unknown sickening sound like tearing flesh. A weird scream of pain 
mingled with Speckles’ grunt. Then her own body jarred against him. He 
shied off, clearly startled. In his fury he hadn’t even noticed her. Now he 
backed away, satisfied of victory. 

Ann flung herself on the ground beside Buck. He was trying to get up, 
with horrible broken motions. Blindly she threw her arms around his 
neck. It was wet with blood or sweat, and he was trembling, blowing 
hard. Then she saw his wound, where Speckles had grabbed his withers. 
Even dimly seen, it made her nearly sick. And then she heard the most 
welcome voice in the world, Ken’s. He too had been running and had 
scarcely the breath to say, 

“Ann, are you hurt? Answer me, Ann!” 

From faintness and fright and guilt she broke into tears. “I’m all 
right,” she sobbed. “But look, oh look what Speckles did! And it’s my 
fault. I made them jealous. It’s all my fault. Oh Ken, will Frosty die?” 
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Nightmare on the Mesa 


To Ann’s question Ken answered no. That was after he had examined the 
horse as best he could in the semi-dark. He forced him up, felt him all 
over, ran exploring fingers over his withers. Then he said, anxiety 
roughening his voice, “Quit cryin’. You’re making him sorry for himself. 
Seems like the only place he’s hurt bad, except bruises, is his withers. So 
let’s get busy. Of course he could be hurt inside too, or somewhere else 
that don’t show. He'll likely get feverish if infection sets in, and he may 
catch cold from being wet and hot out here. I’ve seen horses get 
pneumonia for less, and this one wasn’t in the best shape to begin with. 
Come on, there’s a long cold night ahead with no sleep for either of us. 
Keep him on his feet till I get back, and rub him down good.” 

Ann was ashamed of her tears and even more of having caused the 
fight. Work would be a relief, and fair punishment. She would gladly 
have tackled Ken’s share, but this was a project that would take two, 
and even so might fail. She didn’t dare think of having to travel 
tomorrow. 

In fact for the next hour there was scarcely time to think at all. While 
Ken went for supplies she stood close to Buck, holding him with one arm 
about his neck while she rubbed his damp coat with dry grass. She was 
terrified that Speckles would return. But Ken was back within a few 
minutes, dressed and carrying supplies. He had brought disinfectant, a 
couple of empty sacks, a rope and halter and flashlight. Before settling 
down to doctor Buck he caught and inspected Speckles. The old horse 
too bore teeth marks and scratches and maybe unseen bruises, but 
seemed otherwise sound. They wouldn’t know the worst in either horse 
until daylight. 

Then they went to work. Ann haltered Buck and held him with one 
hand, the flashlight with the other. Ken cleaned the wound with Creolin, 
which was difficult to do both because of poor light and of Buck 
continually flinching away. Only Ann’s soothing voice and hand kept 
him from pulling loose. It was a tedious process, but at last the blood 
stopped flowing and the sore appeared clean, though deep and raw. 

“Swelling’s set in already,” Ken said. “If we don’t get it down he 


won't be able to move tomorrow. Seeing we can’t hose it here we'll have 
to use the sacks.” 

Ann nodded, though he couldn’t see her distinctly. She said, “I know. 
I’ve watched Dad use sacks when—but never mind. Let’s go. Only can’t 
we do it nearer the spring? It would save some walking.” 

“Youre right,” Ken answered, picking up the sacks. “We might wake 
the dudes, but that don’t matter. Can you beat it, they’re sleeping like 
babies through all this. Well, the river’s noise covers ours.” 

Ann led Buck slowly to the mesa’s edge nearest camp. That was as 
close as they could get to the spring without making him climb down 
there. Even the effort of a few uneven steps could start the bleeding all 
over again. While she held him, Ken went to dip a sack in the flowing 
water and returned to lay it, wrung out, over Buck’s withers. Then he 
held him and Ann took the other sack to go through the same routine, 
until it was his turn again ... then hers ... then his ... 

Back and forth, back and forth as night dragged on, with only a few 
variations. She had been conscious for a long time of shivering when he 
said, “Hey, I hear your teeth chattering. Go put on some clothes.” 
Numbly she obeyed, then resumed the everlasting dipping, wringing, 
lifting. Her arms grew weary, her hands stiff from the icy water, her 
back ached from bending and her legs from constant walking. The 
uneven lava made poor footing for high-heeled boots. Even standing up 
she could have gone to sleep, and several times caught herself doing so, 
leaning against Buck, while Ken was at the spring. Once she muttered, 
“What time is it?” and looking at the sky he answered, “About two, I 
reckon.” And once, studying Buck, he said, “You know him best. Would 
you say he’s better or worse?” The doubt in his tone frightened her. His 
face, dimly seen, looked lined and grim. She could only answer 
helplessly, “I don’t know.” Her own voice was funny, hoarse with 
weariness. Staring at Buck in the starlight, she tried to imagine he was 
better, but she didn’t really believe it. There he stood, drooping, plainly 
longing to lie down the moment they left him. If he did, he would tear 
his wound open; also, it would be twice as hard to get him up next time. 
His coat was dry, except where water dripped from the sacks, and this 
they constantly rubbed off him. But his breathing didn’t sound right. He 
might be running a fever. And all around his withers was that nasty 
swelling raising a hot lump that appeared to grow rather than shrink in 
spite of the wet sacks. No wonder he looked beaten. There was no fight 
left in his poor body. All he wanted to do was lie down and give up. 

“But we won’t give up,” Ann said in that weird hoarse voice. After 


another long interval she brought out the question she had been refusing 
to face. “If he does get worse, too sick to go on—what—I mean, what’ll 
we do?” 

There was such a long silence that she realized Ken had already faced 
that question. At last he replied, “There’ll be only one thing to do. But 
without a gun ...” 

“No!” she cried, loud in the stillness. 

He didn’t answer, because there wasn’t any answer. With food for 
only one more day, you couldn’t keep your party camped longer. And 
you couldn’t abandon a horse to die alone in the mountains. No animal 
deserved that. You’d have to provide him the one last kindness of a 
merciful death. Only, how? As Ken said, they had no gun ... Ann gritted 
her teeth and drove herself fiercely. 

She supposed Ken too was worn out, though he didn’t show it, and 
she felt it useless to ask. Anyway, talking was an effort. She did notice 
that he appeared to be limping, and finally she mentioned it. 

“T was clumsy,” he said. “Got stepped on when I was getting Buck on 
his feet.” 

She let it go. It was only one more thing, she thought vaguely. One 
more thing, one more sack, one more stumbling trip to the spring, 
dipping, wringing, lifting. 

More ages passed, during which the stars, the moon and time stood 
still. She was dozing against Buck when as if in a fog she heard Ken say, 
“Ann, you'll have to quit. You’re half dead.” 

“No.” 

“If you don’t, ’'ll have two sick ones to nurse instead of one.” 

“No.” She hadn’t the energy to argue, only to go on working. In a 
fuzzy way she kept picturing how nice it would be to go ahead and be 
sick and let Ken nurse her. Lovely. 

Not at any special point of this nightmare night, but gradually, she 
began to suspect some kind of change in Buck. Her mind wasn’t clear 
enough to be sure, and besides she wouldn’t let herself believe it. She 
thought too that the stars had paled, and over the earth had spread that 
breathless hint of light which comes before the first true light. The mesa 
was less white, the mountains less black, both a little greyer, as if day 
and night had crept nearer to each other. It seemed that she and Ken 
were the only creatures alive in the world. The animals were 
withdrawn, asleep, and the dudes were too remote to matter. They were 
practically unreal. In her mind she was furtively edging around the idea 
that Buck had improved. This idea was a sneaky thing not to be trusted. 


She was trying to ignore it when Ken said suddenly, 

“Feel his withers. Think they’re less swollen? And listen how he’s 
breathing. Don’t he act kind of different?” 

She felt herself nodding, smiling in the dark instead of speaking 
which was too much trouble. Again she felt the crazy old tears sliding 
down her cheeks. She leaned against Buck’s shoulder, pressing her face 
into his coat. His breathing was deep and even, like hers, keeping time 
with hers. And his heart was beating safe and regular. She decided that 
now for just a minute she’d allow her eyes to close. 

When she opened them it was on a different world, at first 
bewildering. She sensed that it was morning, maybe around five. Yet 
there was something wrong about the light. The sky was not flushed 
pink, but overcast. Mount Thunder’s peak wasn’t rose colored. It 
reached, sombre and grey, into the grey above it. That was all she could 
see, for she was lying down. This must be Ken’s doing. He had stretched 
a tarpaulin under her and covered her with a blanket. She was still near 
Buck on the mesa, and so was Ken, sitting right next to her. 

Raising her eyes, she saw that his were fixed on the distance. His face 
was white and strained, its shadows deep below his hat brim. At her first 
motion he looked down at her, smiled and said, “Howdy.” 

She knew she ought to get up. She was ashamed of having slept while 
he sat cramped and chilled watching over Buck. For all the good she’d 
been, Speckles might have picked another fight. But her body was stiff, 
and cold even under the blanket. Ken must be frozen. “How’s Buck?” she 
asked, twisting her head to where she could see him grazing awkwardly. 
Hearing her voice, he came to nuzzle at her where she lay, his lips soft 
and cool to her fingers. 

Ken stretched his arms and arched his back as if every bone ached. 
“Buck’s better,” he answered. “He’ll make it home, but not with a rider. 
You couldn’t lay a saddle on the poor devil’s withers. Sonny’ll have to 
walk. Unless he’ll accept the loan of Number Four.” At that his smile 
gleamed. He went on, “I was afraid Buck was done for. Don’t it beat all 
how horses’Il fool you when they’re sick?” 

Ann felt that they were slowly coming back to reality from the horror 
of their nightmare. With the guilt of it still heavy on her mind she said 
hesitantly, “Ken, I’m sorry I put you through all this. It never would 
have happened if I hadn’t made Speckles jealous. I don’t know what Dad 
will say, but it couldn’t be any worse than what I’ve been saying to 
myself.” 

She guessed how wretched she must look by the way he laid one 


hand on her blanketed shoulder and by how gentle were his eyes on her 
face. Sort of tender. After a silence he said quietly, “Don’t blame 
yourself too much. It was bound to happen.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, I understand why Speckles was jealous. See, I know why you 
took so to Buck.” 

Ann thought she hadn’t heard right. Or that this was one of his 
peculiar jokes. She said feebly, “You—know?” 

“Sure. You figure he’s Frosty.” 

His words shocked her to action. She bounced up, staring at him, 
stuttering, “How—how—” 

He was smiling now. “Why, you poor silly little girl, don’t you think I 
got eyes?” 

“Eyes?” she repeated. 

“Also ears.” He nodded, plainly enjoying himself. Counting on his 
fingers he went on, “First, it struck me how crazy you were for this 
buckskin. Way back at Glen Aspen you traded Speckles for him. So it 
follows I recall another buckskin. Next at Vigil Falls, after I found his 
bridle in the meadow, I kept wondering what the real reason was you 
rode him then, and without owning up to it. It wasn’t like you to go 
nightriding just for a spree. All the time too I had the feeling he was too 
good a horse to belong in a rent stable. Then you rode him again day 
before yesterday at Looking Glass, and I heard him neigh. Now you 
know I don’t hardly ever mistake a horse or mule’s voice. I hear it once, 
it’s branded on my memory. Next morning I saw where you’d clipped 
the hair from a scar on his near hock. It come to me that was the hock 
Frosty scarred falling through a bridge like you told me. Another thing, I 
noticed several times when you thought no one was watching, you were 
trying to whistle like your dad. You’re commencing to get pretty fair at 
it. Most of all, remember what you asked me last night after the fight? 
Remember your words?” 

Ann shook her head dumbly. 

“You said—” Ken chuckled— “You said, ‘Will Frosty die?’ So you 
see,” he concluded, “I would have to be pure stupid not to guess what’s 
been going through that curly head of yours, behind those big blue 
eyes.” With a long steady look he added, “And maybe youre forgettin’, I 
know you pretty well, Ann.” 

The curly head was whirling like a merry-go-round of mixed 
emotions. Surprise of course, and a sheepish sensation of foolishness, 
and relief. Oh yes, mostly terrific relief. Ann hadn’t realized before how 


the load of such a secret weighed on her. Now, shared by Ken, it was no 
longer a load but a big thrilling discovery. That is, if Ken agreed that 
Buck might be Frosty. He seemed to do so, cautiously as if he daren’t 
allow himself to hope too much. He said what she had been thinking, 
that they needed more definite proof. “And even then,” he said, “even if 
we knew, how would we go about convincing the law? Seems like you’d 
have to call in the brand inspector. At least they do in cattle rustling. I 
don’t know ... You can’t just take a horse home no matter how sure you 
are he’s yours.” 

Several times Ann returned to the question, “But who do you guess 
stole him?” until Ken said sternly, 

“T don’t guess. It’s not right. You got to know before naming names. 
That’s what folks didn’t do in my case. You can’t imagine, Ann, how 
rough it’s been. Well, Pll quit complaining. But I wouldn’t wish onto 
anyone else what I been goin’ through. So don’t you be ‘guessing’ who’s 
the thief.” 

But Ann couldn’t act cautious. She was too excited, and became more 
so as she saw that in spite of himself Ken was catching her mood. 
Actually he had partly caught it already, as little by little during the past 
days he had followed her guesswork about Frosty. Which explained his 
recent cheerfulness. They talked and talked, huddled against the cold 
while the grey glow settled into a sort of sickly daylight. Probably both 
would have been worried by the unusual weather had they been less 
absorbed. Gone was the shyness Ann had been feeling. In its place the 
old comradeship was back, deeper than before. It seemed strengthened 
by their combined struggle to save Buck through the isolation of the 
long dreadful night. All their shared good times had not drawn them as 
close as this one bad time. It had aged them together. Also their secret 
hope bound them with a fresh bond. They barely noticed the weather 
because, as Ken said later, he had never talked so much at one stretch in 
his whole life. 

However, a fresh problem arose: his injured foot. In stepping on it 
Frosty had hurt it more than Ken realized at the time. He wouldn’t try to 
pull off his boot because he knew he couldn’t get it on again. Ann could 
tell how painful the crushed instep must be by the way he hobbled over 
to the horses. Frosty, as they now boldly called him, had joined the 
others but must be separated from Speckles. Since it was Frosty who 
most needed rest and feed they decided to take Speckles in to camp and 
hobble him there. 

“But remember how foxy he is at getting loose,” Ann warned. “We'll 


have to watch him.” 

“Would that chore be too much for one of the customers?” Ken asked 
drily. 

She looked over at the sleeping bags, all motionless, then back at his 
tired face. “Someone’ll do it, but not you,” she said firmly. “Good grief, 
you haven’t slept all night, and you ought to be off that foot, Ken. Lie 
down on your bed and have a couple of hours’ sleep. Please do. I'll get 
breakfast and pack and everything, and then I’ll call you.” 

For a moment he looked tempted. Then his glance swept the sunless 
scene around them and reached to the bleak heights of Mount Thunder. 
He said slowly, “There isn’t time to sleep. We’d best push on.” 

“Why the rush?” But even as she spoke, Ann guessed the weather was 
his answer. “It couldn’t rain!” she exclaimed. “That’d be too horrible, the 
trail all slick, food and everything wet, and a soaking camp. Oh no!” 

Ken shook his head. “It’s too cold for rain.” He was frowning, staring 
at where the mountain’s peak rose invisible into the overcast. 

Seeing what he saw, Ann spoke for him with sudden fright. “The 
pass! You don’t think—oh Ken, you think it’s going to snow on the 
pass!” 
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The Silent Enemy 


That morning was scarcely a dude’s dream of luxurious camping. These 
dudes were rudely wakened, told to get packed, and fed a hasty 
breakfast. The men weren’t given time to shave, or Kitty to primp or 
smoke. Their questions were briefly answered by Ann while Ken limped 
about, tight-lipped with pain. Yes, she said, trotting from task to task, 
snow in August was almost unheard of but maybe not impossible at ten 
thousand feet. They had better cross the pass as soon as they could. Yes, 
Buck would make it. He would be allowed to follow, stripped. No, 
Speckles had not turned outlaw, he wouldn’t attack humans. Sonny 
could ride him. 

“While you walk?” he objected. “Not on your life. I’m not such a 
softie that I'd let a girl walk while I ride. As a matter of fact I’ll be 
curious to see if I can walk, now that I’ve discovered I can ride, after a 
fashion. Before this week, I was sure the only possible way to get around 
was by car.” 

Too busy to argue, Ann agreed. She suspected he would be willing to 
ride by afternoon, being unused to exerting himself in this altitude, and 
not too fit in any case. Meanwhile it was nice of him to be so good- 
natured under these circumstances. While helping pack he even tried to 
joke. If a man got stepped on by a horse, he asked, didn’t that make him 
a tenderfoot? 

Ken glared at him. Kitty sided with Sonny and snapped at Ken, “It 
wouldn’t kill you to smile for once.” 

“Kitty, the boy’s suffering,” Mr. Crane protested. 

“Who isn’t?” she retorted. “Personally, I’m perishing of the cold. And 
I wasn’t asking Ken to become a little ray of sunlight at this particular 
time. I was speaking of his disposition generally.” Rolling up her bed as 
she talked, she completed the job with a thump as brisk as her words to 
Ken. “You take yourself too seriously, friend.” 

“Friend?” he drawled. “I been demoted. You used to call me darling.” 

Ann felt there was truth in Kitty’s criticism, but that it was ill-timed. 
Kitty should remember what she had learned at Looking Glass, that Ken 
was living under a suspicion which would make anyone moody. Ann 


listened nervously as Kitty went on, “Try laughing at yourself some 
time.” 

“And you,” said Ken, “try walkin’ on your hands when you get tired 
hoppin’ on one foot because the other one hurts like hell.” 

“Children, children,” Mr. Crane intervened with such distress that 
everyone laughed. He looked nearly double his normal size, as he was 
wearing double of most everything. Stifling a sudden giggle, Ann saw 
that his face was all but smothered by his muffler. His upper body was 
draped in a flowing semi-overcoat which she had not yet seen and 
which gave the effect of a maternity garment. His slacks bulged in the 
leg with what must be two pairs of socks overlapping his polar bear 
longies. She wondered if the longies’ leggies continued down into footies 
like babies wore. She thought hysterically that he couldn’t possibly bend 
in all that, and that he would require a heave-ho by all the rest to boost 
him on Traveler. That is, if Traveler didn’t stampede at his approach. 

Kitty too was dressed heavily but without her father’s fancy-costume 
aspect. Her face looked pinched, almost plain. All they needed, Ann 
thought, was for one of them to catch cold. It was bad enough having 
Frosty crippled. He did act revived though, and seemed content to 
follow her around on her various chores. There were plenty of these, but 
everyone pitched in, so that in spite of Ken’s handicap they got under 
way earlier than usual. He had felt foolish for having to accept help, 
particularly in loading the mules. He had called Spooks all sorts of 
names when too much help in adjusting the blindfold nearly wrecked 
everything. But Ann was grateful, for even with no lunch stop they had 
a full day’s trip over the pass to Ice Lake. On Frosty’s account they 
would have to take it easy. If they hurried him into scrambling over the 
granite he was liable to re-open his wound and start the bleeding again. 

While getting ready they had discussed the question of his position 
today in the pack train. The dudes accepted without understanding it 
the attachment between him and Ann. Yet if she let him follow loose 
while she rode last on Speckles, Speckles would be sure to kick at him, if 
no worse. She suggested riding one of the other horses, but none of her 
party would agree to ride Speckles. They were afraid of him now. She 
couldn’t trade with Ken, since Number Four wouldn’t carry anyone but 
him. The only solution seemed to be for her to ride first and Ken last, 
with Frosty behind him. 

In this order they left, Frosty following quietly at the end of the train. 
The other animals too were acting quiet, maybe depressed by the cold or 
fearful, sensing bad weather ahead. Ann distrusted Spooks’ subdued 


attitude. He plodded with lowered head, even lowered eyes, a picture of 
dejection. No doubt he felt much abused because Sonny’s saddle had 
been added to his load. Mouse watched him with eyes brimming with 
pity. Ken also watched him, as he did Frosty without turning, with that 
instinct of his which somehow kept him well informed. He sat as near 
awkwardly as he could ever sit a saddle, letting his bad foot hang 
without the stirrup. He had left off his spurs, and Ann missed their 
familiar voice. Yet uncomfortable as he must be, he did not look 
unhappy. From glimpses of his face and from his manner which she 
knew so well, she had a hunch he was thinking about Frosty cured, and 
the future and maybe her. And Ann was imagining more trips in the 
mountains, many more with both of them along. Such daydreaming 
helped ease the cold, discomfort and fatigue. It didn’t quite blot out the 
memory that snow on the pass had caused the death of a man and his 
burro. But then, that had happened in the winter, with the snow frozen. 

Maybe Ken’s good spirits and hers had something to do with cheering 
the dudes. Or maybe, like her dad said, trouble brought out either the 
worst or best in folks; in this case the best. At any rate no one 
complained, not even Sonny who was doggedly hiking along between 
Bubbles and Traveler. As the morning advanced, his pace still showed 
that he was determined the others would not have to slow up for him. 
Ann admired his sportsmanship, and that of Mr. Crane and Kitty. Slim as 
she was and unused to hardship, Kitty would suffer most. Yet now, 
catching Ann’s anxious glance she called, “Don’t worry, doll. I may look 
frail but honestly I’m built of iron.” 

From the rear Ken remarked pleasantly, “Puts me in mind of Speckles. 
Ribby but rugged.” 

“Including her heart,” said Sonny between strides. 

Ann protested. “Don’t you pick on my chum!” 

“Your chum!” Sonny cried tragically. “Dear innocent child, have no 
faith in her. She may be your chum today, but tomorrow she'll be 
another’s. You’ve heard the saying, ‘Fickle as a frog’?” 

Ann laughed. “No, and I don’t believe you have either. You made it 
up.” 

“Ignore them, Ann,” Kitty advised crushingly. 

Again the polar bear rumbled “Children, children.” Only this time he 
had caught on that their insults were not serious. 

Toward noon Ken noticed Grandma’s pack slipping. Luckily it was at 
a safe place to stop. He insisted on dismounting, knowing Number Four 
would wait and would not let Frosty by. Ann too got off and hustled 


back to help adjust the pack without loss of time. The only words they 
exchanged were his muttered “This comes from letting dudes help load,” 
and her reply, “What else could we do?” It struck her that the others 
also had been silent for quite a while. They looked as frozen as she felt, 
all but Sonny who showed the strain of the climb. He was breathing 
hard and his face was very white, making his black eyes spark more 
than ever. Could be, she thought, that for the first time he was finding 
the trip exciting enough! With his streak of recklessness, he might 
welcome the threat of danger. Still she told him it would be better for 
them both if he would ride Speckles and let her walk. “I’m going to walk 
a while anyway to warm up,” she said, wondering if her numb feet 
would come to life. Her hands as well were numb, the gloves stiff. Her 
body felt paralyzed. She had never realized how little protection there 
was in denim, even over a heavy shirt and sweater. Or that a western 
hat would seem less appropriate on horseback than a fur cap and ear 
muffs. 

“Tll walk too,” Kitty suddenly announced. She was past joking now, 
with a transparency to her face which was disturbing. In fact no one 
joked at the odd sight of two girls walking while three men rode. Ken of 
course had no choice; Mr. Crane claimed to feel comfortable, more so 
after accepting Ann’s chaps; and Sonny gladly borrowed Bubbles, whom 
he trusted more than Speckles. Ann herself could hardly smile even at 
the addition of her chaps to Mr. Crane’s amazing outfit. 

Nor was the scenery cheering, although Ann hoped her party was 
impressed at least by the hugeness of it. They were ascending Mount 
Thunder now, zigzagging back and forth across granite slopes. Rarely, a 
hemlock or foxtail pine stood forlorn in solitude. The purple lava had 
given place to nearly white rock since they had left the path of volcanic 
overflow. The trail led up into an eerie white world, but without the 
glare that she remembered. White mist blanketed the canyons behind; 
grey-white overcast lowered to envelop the peak toward which they 
climbed. This ghostly atmosphere muffled all sound. In it there was no 
voice of bird or beast or water, no sign of living creature. It brushed 
feathery fingertips against the skin, chilling with a spooky touch. And 
ever closer, as if on suffocating wings, hovered the taste of snow. Snow, 
soft and cruel, the silent enemy. 

Ann soon found the walking tough, although it warmed her. It meant 
constant hurrying, for her stride was short. Also while leading Speckles, 
she kept turning to watch the animals, especially Frosty. He looked all 
right, but he must be in pain. She couldn’t imagine what they would do 


if the effort of climbing should re-open his wound. Once or twice he 
nickered and the sound went straight to her heart. She ached then to go 
back to him, to talk to him and let him feel the hand he loved and hear 
the gentle words that would give him courage. 

Ken too most likely was suffering. He didn’t let on of course, but Ann 
noticed that he shifted position often and that he was gradually allowing 
Number Four to fall back. It was so long since he’d slept that he might 
be dozing on and off in the saddle. She hadn’t the heart to hurry him, 
but she began to wonder when they would ever reach Ice Lake. The 
afternoon was darkening rapidly and there was still a long way to go. 
Oh, but they must cross the pass before it snowed! 

Mr. Crane may have shared her thoughts for he asked, carefully 
casual, “About how far now to Ice Lake?” 

“Oh, I guess—well, a couple of hours.” She was putting it mildly, not 
to be too disheartening. 

Even so, Kitty exclaimed, “Ice Lake! Just the name gives me the 
shivers.” 

“Oh, it’s gorgeous there,” Ann encouraged her, “in a glittery, icebergy 
way.” 

Kitty shuddered. “I can imagine. Which is just as well because I 
probably won't see it. I’m quite sure death is just around the corner.” 

The couple of hours Ann had mentioned passed like a couple of years, 
without any signs this ride would ever finish. They must be near the 
pass, she thought desperately. But how near? Two miles, three? At their 
pace two miles meant an hour’s traveling. In an hour it would be dark. 
They weren’t lost, she was sure, because every now and then a “duck” 
marked the way. But she certainly didn’t remember taking this long to 
get from Rising River’s source to Ice Lake. Nor had they passed the cave. 
She recalled it because on the last trip she had thought what fun it 
would be to explore. They must have come even more slowly today than 
she had realized. Maybe if she and Kitty rode again now, they would 
make better time. 

Mounted, she forced herself to consider that darkness would fall 
before they reached camp. It was a staggering idea. With every step the 
responsibility weighed on her more. She blamed herself bitterly for not 
having started earlier, for having been too easy on Frosty and Ken. The 
only thing to do now was speed up, no matter how tough it was on 
them. 

Next second the problem was doubled. Grandma’s pack slipped again, 
this time against a boulder on her upper side. Had it gone the other 


way, its weight would surely have pulled her from the trail, which here 
was extremely narrow. As it was, only the boulder supported it. She was 
smart enough not to move. But her pack-saddle too had tilted with the 
load. She would have to be stripped and reloaded. In this spot that 
would be a complicated chore which would take the last of the daylight. 

It was one of the times Ann wished for an older head with more 
experience. Together she and Ken partly unlashed the tarp, tried to 
heave up the lower kyack and to straighten the pack saddle. Both knew 
the risk they were taking of being crushed against the boulder or 
knocked from the trail, let alone what would happen if any of the 
animals behind Grandma should start forward. The worst was, they 
couldn’t seem to accomplish anything. Yet help from the others, they 
had learned, would only make things worse. After repeated failure, they 
were forced to settle on a new scheme. They decided that while Ken 
stood at Grandma’s head, Ann should ride on around a turn or two and 
try to make out how far they were from the pass. It ought to be in sight; 
or it would be if the light held out. If it was, they would somehow 
accomplish this re-packing job and push on. If not, they had better camp 
as soon and as comfortably as possible, giving up Ice Lake as their goal. 

Ann hurried Speckles forward, leaving her party silent, huddled in 
their saddles. After fifty yards or so she knew what must be done. The 
cave had shown up, a dark opening some six feet high in the darkening 
mountainside. In front of it the trail spread into a flat which would 
easily hold a dozen animals. Like it or not, they would have to camp 
here, because as she remembered, the pass was an hour’s ride beyond 
the cave, and Ice Lake even farther. 

She trotted back as fast as was safe. With wisdom equaling any 
human’s, Grandma not only hadn’t budged but was standing in a 
position to best balance her loose pack. At her head Ken’s presence may 
have been unnecessary. Or it may have soothed her. His voice held the 
other mules quiet. Only Frosty had worried him, plainly wanting to 
follow Ann. 

She suggested camping at the cave, to which he mentioned the 
obvious objections. They ought to cross the pass before it snowed. And 
tomorrow’s trip would be awfully long with the added distance. And 
how about water tonight? 

“T don’t know about water at the cave,” she admitted, speaking low 
for him alone. “And we’ll have to hunt for firewood. But Ken, we can’t 
travel in the dark. It’d be too dangerous. Someone’d fall off the trail, or 
we'd get lost. In the lead, I’d be sure to take a wrong turn, and then 


what? Besides, the others are frozen. They’ve been swell, waiting all this 
time, too cold even to talk. Anyway, I don’t think Frosty should go any 
farther, and you shouldn’t either. Come on, we’ll make out in the cave.” 

He agreed that there was no alternative. Also there was no more time 
to argue. Even Grandma might become restive, patient as she was. 

“Good thing it’s her and not Spooks,” Ken remarked fervently as he 
and Ann continued their makeshift job of tightening the pack. Since it 
was Grandma, they took a chance that their repairs would last the short 
distance to go. Luckily they did last, for which Ann was so thankful that 
she laughed out loud when Ken gave a hoarse, exhausted and 
triumphant yodel. 

Immediately an almost hysterical relief spread over everybody, 
adding to the usual confusion of making camp. After what they had 
been through today, the dudes would have found any site delightful. 
The cave seemed like heaven to them, and would have to Ann too had 
there been wood and water. It was high enough to stand in and big as a 
large living room. 

Partly because the Cranes and Sonny wanted action and partly to get 
them out of the way, she sent them to hunt for firewood. Meanwhile she 
and Ken hobbled, unsaddled and unloaded. The animals would have to 
spend the night on the flat at the cave’s mouth, with no grazing. 
Fortunately there was a last ration of grain for them all. Another good 
thing, Speckles seemed to have forgotten Frosty, probably because 
Frosty and Ann had been apart all day. By keeping Speckles close under 
her eyes she was confident there would be no more trouble from him. 
Also, Frosty had learned his lesson, and now stayed as far from Speckles 
as he could. 

While Ann hauled beds and dunnage bags to the rear of the cave, Ken 
set up his kitchen near the entrance where the smoke would drift out. 
Outside, he covered the kyacks and all the stock’s equipment with tarps. 
Of course they had examined Frosty’s withers. These were much less 
swollen, probably due to exercise. Luckily for him and the other 
animals, they would not suffer from thirst in the cold as they would 
have in heat. Lucky too that tomorrow night some of them would have 
all the comforts of a good barn, while the dudes enjoyed the comforts of 
the Inn. Only Ann and Ken would still be working, taking the remaining 
stock back down to Rivers. With the trip slowed up they wouldn’t get 
home till late at night. Probably when they reached Big Trout they 
ought to phone home from the ranger’s station to explain their delay. 

The problem of no water was most serious for Ken as cook. But he 


had faced it and worse, more than once in the past. He took it as a 
challenge and told Ann, “This being our last night we’ll treat ourselves 
good. I will say, your mom can sure calculate groceries.” With a stab 
like homesickness Ann had a swift vision of her small mother dealing 
with tremendous grocery lists. 

Ken went on, “The food came out just right, with plenty for 
tomorrow. Tonight we can have canned tongue and greens and the last 
of the potatoes baked. And we got oranges and fruitcake, and if anyone 
wants I’ll make biscuits.” 

“?d make my brew with powdered milk,” she said, “only for 
powdered milk I’d need water. How can you cook greens without 
water?” 

“We can steam them in butter,” he answered, “seein’ there’s extra 
butter since Sonny took to his diet. I have to hand it to the guy for will 
power.” Plainly, Ken’s opinion of Sonny had improved a lot. No wonder, 
after the helpful and cheery way Sonny had acted today. Another good 
mark for Sonny, which Ken couldn’t guess: he had never so much as 
hinted what he knew of Ken’s past, the unfortunate term “horse thief” 
which he had overheard. 

Now Ken went on, “If I couldn’t make a meal with all this food I’'d be 
like the sucker who starved to death with a sack of flour on his back.” 
He was walking more easily tonight, though he hadn’t yet dared pull the 
boot from his bad foot. The foot was improving, he claimed with the 
phrase, “It’s a long ways from my heart.” Ann could tell however that he 
was concerned about the weather. Several times he stopped work to 
gaze outward from the cave. She wasn’t surprised when in answer to her 
questioning look he still maintained, “It’s fixin’ to snow.” 

“You can’t be sure,” she protested. 

“Maybe not by myself,” he said, “but I get it second-handed from the 
mules.” He gestured to where they were standing humped together, 
their rumps to the mountainside, heads lowered. In their wisdom they 
were expecting and resigned to bad weather. 

The threat of snow outside made the cave by contrast extra cosy. 
From the fire, shadows danced on the walls and sparks flew into the 
chilly night. Dinner was a gay meal, made more so by the “last night” 
feeling that drew the party close, both physically and in spirit. It was as 
if each one refused to admit that tomorrow meant good-by. And yet ina 
contrary way one of the nicest parts of camping was getting home, to a 
hot bath and home cooking and your own bed and especially your own 
family. Still, they wanted to prolong this evening, so near the end of a 


wonderful week. It had been wonderful, they assured Ann. She knew 
they were sincere, that the trip had done something for every one of 
them. It was always so, according to her dad. Ann had wondered if the 
sea and the desert did the same. Maybe at some later date she would 
find out. At least, in the near future she would find out how a great city 
affected her, for now Kitty was inviting her again for a visit next month. 

Sonny seconded the invitation by adding boldly, “Be prepared, Ann, 
to come to New York rather than San Francisco, because by that time 
Kitty and I will probably be married.” 

Ann cried “What!” at the same time that Kitty said “Very funny,” with 
a toss of her pony tail. Actually though, Kitty appeared unruffled by 
Sonny’s announcement, while Ann considered herself a fool not to have 
guessed the situation. But then, with Kitty, how could you ever tell? Mr. 
Crane remained calm, having been through this sort of thing before. He 
merely mumbled “We'll see, we'll see,” looking more bearish than ever 
with a day’s growth of whiskers. He turned to Ken, “Why don’t you 
come along for a visit too?” 

Ken was clearly pleased at the invitation, but he answered, “Much 
obliged, Mr. Crane, but I couldn’t take time off.” Also, thought Ann, he 
didn’t know where he’d be next month, or until this Frosty business was 
settled. She had to smile when he went on, “Besides, I’d be nervous in 
town.” 

Mr. Crane replied earnestly, “For your own good, you and Ann should 
see a little of the world. Just as I intend next summer to see more of the 
mountains.” 

Through his last words, Ann heard Frosty nicker. He had done that 
several times tonight, in an uneasy voice. She would have gone out to 
him, except for making Speckles jealous. Returning her attention to Ken 
she offered, “I'll wait till next year to visit Kitty if you'll go with me 
then.” 

Firelight flickered on his sombre eyes which held her in one of those 
long steady looks. For nearly a minute he seemed to be wrestling with 
himself. Then he answered, “No, you go ahead.” Ann guessed it was the 
others’ presence that prevented him saying more. She was sure of it 
when he asked, in a mumbled aside, if she would help him fetch more 
firewood. The wood was stacked at the cave’s mouth where he could 
reach it in two strides, so surely his request was an excuse to get her 
alone. 

They were out of earshot though in plain sight when he told her, low 
and awkwardly, “I said go ahead and visit now because by next year 


you'll be a young lady. I don’t guess city boys are blind, and if they saw 
you all slicked up and grown up, why, they’d want to keep you there. 
And you might want to stay.” He groped for more words, looked away, 
scowled, picked up a log, and finally continued. “I likely shouldn’t say 
this yet, you’re so young, but I’'d hoped that some day, that you and I— 
well, what I mean is, we’d be sweethearts.” Suddenly his smile broke 
out. He reached to ruffle her hair and said gruffly, “Go ahead and visit, 
kid, and have yourself a Jim Dandy time. Only—come back.” Then as if 
seized with confusion he dropped the firewood, snatched up his guitar 
and broke into a rollicking roundup song. 

With happy embarrassment Ann realized that the Cranes and Sonny 
were watching her, smiling, while she joined them again. Neither she 
nor Ken had added so much as a splinter to the fire! The others knew, as 
she did now, how Ken felt about her. With them she listened to the 
music, but absently. What she was hearing were the words Ken had just 
spoken. She moved a little farther into the shadows so her face would be 
hidden. She would have liked to be alone. Those words of his, “Come 
back,” were sweeter than any song. Just thinking of them, saying them 
over to herself, filled her with a lovely glow. She was at the same time 
sort of stunned and perfectly sure Ken couldn’t have felt any other way. 
“Why of course,” she told herself with astonished yet smug delight, “of 
course, Ken and I—Ken and I—” But even in her own thoughts she 
couldn’t finish the sentence. 

Neither could she look at him just now, because she knew he was 
looking at her, singing for her alone. It was funny that she could tell. 
She let her glance drift out into the night. Next second she stiffened with 
shock: it was snowing! You had to look hard to see the flakes. They were 
like little white butterflies, falling so quiet and pretty beyond the cave’s 
mouth. No, they were more like deadly moths, a secret weapon from 
outer space. 

Frosty neighed again, and this time he sounded frightened. All at 
once she began to suspect why. Because a picture had sprung to her 
mind, she understood what had been upsetting him all evening. As if his 
panic was catching, it started to squeeze into her heart, to tighten her 
throat and chill her here in the warm cave, even in the midst of her 
happiness. For the picture in her mind was of Danger Pass, slick, white 
and narrow under the snow. It would recall a bridge in Rivers, a hidden 
bridge that had meant pain and terror to a colt. If this horse outside was 
Buck, who knew no such bridge, he should cross the pass willingly. But 
if this horse was Frosty, instinct which he daren’t disobey would say 


“Keep Off.” 
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Danger Pass 


All agreed on an early bedtime that night in the cave. The discovery that 
it was snowing dampened their spirits. Ken had slept not at all for 
twenty-four hours and Ann only a short while last night on the mesa. 
The other three were tired by the day’s long cold ride, with another such 
ride ahead tomorrow. Of course, it would be warmer and the going 
easier, being downhill all the way from the pass. 

Before turning in, Ken set pans outside to catch the snow, so that they 
might bathe and shave in the morning. These had to be placed on ledges 
of the cave’s entrance high enough so the stock wouldn’t try to drink 
from them. While he did this Ann was checking to see the animals were 
all right. She knew they wouldn’t wander. Cold and thirst would hold 
them near the humans on whom they depended. The main thing was to 
make sure Frosty and Speckles were at opposite sides of the bunch. She 
daren’t linger over Frosty beyond feeling his withers, now much 
improved, and whispering a few encouraging words. Then she circled 
the rest, going wide behind Spooks’ heels, to fuss a bit over Speckles. 

Her attentions were interrupted by Ken looming out of the dark. She 
had half expected him. Or, she admitted to herself with some 
astonishment, she had sort of planned he would come. Good grief, was 
she getting to be a schemer? His words however were surprising. 

“Look, Ann, what I said in there about us, it’s gospel true—the way I 
feel about you. Only I shouldn’t of said it.” 

She waited, trying to see his face, trying to understand. 

“Trouble is, nothing’s changed in my plans,” he went on, low. “This 
Frosty deal is a long way from proved. To you, maybe it is, but who else 
will believe it? Not even me for sure. And even if this horse is Frosty, he 
can’t talk. He can’t tell who stole him. So unless everything’s cleared up, 
I'll have to quit your dad like I intended. So ...” His voice trailed off 
wretchedly. 

Ann was too upset to say anything at all. 

After a minute, as if forcing himself he finished, “So you see, I don’t 
have any right to ask you to come back or to wait.” 

He sounded so sad that her heart filled with pity for him. For herself 


too, because she could feel tears rush to her eyes. Before they had time 
to overflow she put a quick hand on his arm. Squeezing it hard in the 
dark she said desperately, “It’ll work out. You’ll see. It’s got to.” Then 
she fled into the cave. 

The others already were in bed, and soon her breathing was regular 
as theirs. She was only half aware of Ken sliding into his sleeping bag. 
He had laid it at the cave’s mouth to keep out the animals. Once, waking 
during the night, she heard him talk in his sleep, calling her name. And 
once her own voice woke her from a nightmare in which Ken was 
leaving, and now she was the one saying “Come back.” “Come back,” 
she was crying over and over, “come back,” but he never did. Instead, 
for some crazy reason Red appeared, the cowboy she had hated. In her 
dream she was trying to imitate her dad’s whistle. She knew that if only 
she could, Ken would return. But she couldn’t do it. 

For a while she lay wakeful, unable to shake off the misery of the 
dream. It must not be awfully late, for the fire still smouldered fitfully, 
casting shadows on the walls. Now and then it snapped as the embers 
shifted. Mr. Crane was snoring gently. Bedding over the other three rose 
and fell evenly with the sleepers’ breath. No sound at all came from 
outside. She wondered if it had stopped snowing.... She wondered what 
Ken had thought, out there, when she squeezed his arm, if he had 
thought her bold or something. She remembered how hard his arm had 
felt. He was terribly strong. She supposed that sometime, somewhere, he 
had put his arms around a girl. What kind of things would he have said 
then? It would be funny, being that close to Ken. He’d look different. Of 
course, he’d be without his hat. Taking off his hat would be a sure sign 
he meant—well, business. She wondered how it would be if ever he 
kissed a person.... 

Next time Ann was wakened it was by Kitty’s husky voice saying, 
“Coffee in bed? Why darling, such service makes even this uncivilized 
hour bearable!” 

For once, Ann had slept longest, right through Grandma’s breakfast 
call. She could smell food and see that the men were dressed. Sonny 
appeared to be helping get breakfast. He had brought coffee to Kitty 
where she sat up in bed. 

“Just to show how handy I am around the house,” he pointed out. 

Blinking at Kitty, Ann asked her, “How come you wake up looking 
nice and dreamy and feminine, just tousled enough, if you know what I 
mean? While I look plain messy.” 

Obviously pleased, Kitty nevertheless retorted, “Nonsense. You’re the 


one to be envied. Here I can’t even face the day without my coffee, 
lipstick and cigarette, while you bound from bed with the shattering 
energy of youth and health. Your hair stays curly, your eyes sparkle 
between those fabulous lashes, your shape’s as cute as—” 

At this point Mr. Crane broke in, smiling. He had turned from the 
shaving mirror propped on a ledge near the entrance. He looked 
refreshed, and also amused as he said, “This exchange of compliments is 
very touching, but would you two mind getting dressed? You’re 
forgetting that today’s schedule will be lengthened by a couple of hours. 
Instead of only the drop from Ice Lake to Big Trout we'll have a full day, 
eh, Ken?” At Ken’s nod he went on, “Then I suggest you and Ann stay as 
our guests tonight at the Inn. In fact, [’ll insist on it.” 

While Ann dressed at the back of the cave she heard the plan being 
discussed and gave her approval. “Only we’ll have to call home tonight,” 
she said. “Dad’ll be back from the hospital, and he and Mom’!l worry if 
we don’t show up.” 

Mr. Crane agreed, adding, “I am sure they would rather you stay up 
at the Inn than spend half the night getting yourselves and your animals 
home. I understand it’s only an hour or so by car from Big Trout down 
to Rivers, but it would take you several hours on horseback.” 

At his stove Ken put in, “Could be Ann’s folks are worried some 
already. That other party that we should have met at Looking Glass 
must have got in a day early. Maybe they hurried because they smelled 
snow. Them two old wranglers with ’em are as weather wise as mules.” 

Within two hours the group was under way, mostly in high spirits. 
The dudes felt this last day would be great fun, returning them to 
“civilization” tonight. The mules, frisky under light loads, showed signs 
of becoming troublesome. Both Ken’s foot and Frosty’s withers were 
better, only in Frosty’s case not well enough to carry a saddle. Sonny 
therefore was afoot, but enjoying himself. Though it was not snowing, it 
was still cold enough for him to prefer walking. 

Only Ann was silent as she led the way on Speckles. His footsteps like 
the others’ were muffled on the snowy trail, but of them all only Frosty 
acted uneasy. Looking back to where he followed last, she saw how he 
was stepping high, trying to avoid touching the snow. He swung his 
head from side to side, peering about suspiciously. And he shied 
whenever a flurry of air sent a few flakes spattering against him. Ann 
noticed that Ken was aware of Frosty’s behavior. It should be another 
proof to him that here was the horse who remembered his youthful 
accident in the snow. The final proof, which she feared was to come on 


Danger Pass, was one they scarcely wanted. She wondered if Ken too 
had thought how that hundred feet of pass would resemble the old 
bridge in Rivers. She could only hope either that most of the snow there 
would have melted, or that Frosty would get over his dread of it. 

Neither of these conditions was too likely, she realized as they neared 
the pass. It seemed that they had climbed to the very top of the world, a 
white world that stretched limitless in all directions. Here at practically 
ten thousand feet the view would be terrific in clear weather. Today the 
canyon they skirted appeared bottomless, its floor hidden by mist. The 
whole scene was made more impressive by strange silence. They were as 
if suspended in a mysterious universe of outer space where human 
voices ought to be hushed. The pack train behind her, Ann thought, 
could be a picture on the cover of the Livestock Journal, Christmas 
issue. It was just as soundless, for damp had taken the creak out of wood 
and leather, no one talked, and the animals’ steps whispered like those 
of a person shuffling in bedroom slippers. 

She was mighty glad they had not attempted this bit of trail yesterday 
evening. The stone ducks along it had not been covered by snow and 
were visible now, but would not have been in the dark. It made her 
shudder to imagine what would have happened had any of them edged 
too near the drop on their right. Or say a mule hugged the cliff on the 
left too closely. Its load would scrape, making it shy out. The going was 
not really slippery, though uphill; even so, a couple of steps too far over 
would mean good-by. It was just as well the dudes couldn’t see the 
depth of the drop. Looking down into such chasms could make some 
people dizzy. Bad enough to hear now and then the diminishing noise of 
a rock rolled over the brink by a hoof. The rock would bounce off into 
emptiness and hit the mountainside as it fell with gradually fainter 
sounds. They never heard it reach bottom. 

By the time the pass came in view Ann was so tense with anxiety that 
her head actually ached. The strain of constant turning to watch the 
others had stiffened her neck and shoulders. Now the sight of the pass 
made her heart beat in big jerks. All at once, there it was in front of 
them, not a hundred yards away. On the left rose a sheer rock wall, 
glistening darkly with moisture; on the right—nothing, simply nothing; 
and between, for a hundred feet, a white strip of trail that was merely a 
ledge, luckily level, but horribly narrow, horribly dangerous. 

Ann rode forward more and more slowly until about ten yards from 
it. She stared at it with growing panic. Her stomach was beginning to 
feel sick. She wished fervently that Ken was leading in her place. 


He may have guessed her thought, for he called from the rear, “Want 
me to go ahead, Ann?” 

She pulled up and turned in her saddle. Her face was kind of stiff but 
she managed to answer, “No, it’s all right, only—” Oh, she mustn’t let 
the others see how scared she was. She had to act normal. After all, 
hundreds of people had safely crossed that ledge. Yes, but there’d also 
been the man and his burro.... She turned again to stare ahead, trying to 
make out how slippery the ledge would be. In the cliffs shadow, the 
snow was likely to be frozen. Suddenly she knew she couldn’t be 
responsible alone for the crossing. She called to Ken, “Come up here a 
minute, will you?” Just to have him near was going to be a help. 

She had called him barely in time. A few steps further and the trail 
would have been too narrow for him to squeeze by the riders. He 
dismounted carefully with a word to Number Four. Then he took the 
outside edge to pass the other animals. That way if any of them shied 
from him it would be toward the bank. When he inched by Spooks 
whose load was largest Ann closed her eyes. 

A moment later he was standing at her off stirrup and she was 
looking down at him. His eyes were hidden but his tone sober as he 
said, “I’ve seen better highways.” 

She too dismounted, to speak low enough so the rest wouldn’t hear. 
“You think it’s slippery?” 

“Tll soon find out,” he answered, starting away. 

“Oh, Ken be careful,” she begged, at the same time that Sonny called, 
“What’s going on?” 

“Nothing,” she called back while she watched Ken tensely. 

But it wasn’t that easy to fool people. Now Kitty’s voice, sounding 
scared, was asking, “What’s wrong, Ann? What’s Ken doing? Is it awfully 
narrow?” 

Worry made Ann reply shortly, “Of course it’s narrow. We're just 
making sure it’s safe.” Inside herself she prayed Ken would find it was 
safe. It had to be. Otherwise—what? 

It was irritating to hear Sonny say, “Oh, let’s not worry.” He must be 
speaking so either to cheer Kitty or because, like many dudes, he didn’t 
recognize real danger. 

Only Mr. Crane remained silent. 

Ann kept glancing behind, fearful that a horse or mule would push 
forward. She hardly dared look at Frosty, in case he decided to join her. 
But apparently he was too distracted by the snow even to notice her. At 
the same time she was keeping track of Ken. He was coming off the 


ledge now after testing the footing, stooping to feel it, measuring and 
calculating. Meanwhile she had thought of a plan to use if necessary. 

“How is it?” she asked. Her stomach got a little sicker when he 
answered, “Slick.” 

“Then,” she said, producing her plan, “there’s one thing that might 
help. At least I think we should do it. Unload.” 

“Here?” His startled look took in the difficult conditions of unloading. 
She knew he was thinking it would be risky and slow, maybe foolish. 
After a long pause he said, “I guess you’re right. If one of ’em should slip 
going across, it’ll have a better chance to recover if it’s stripped. And 
there won’t be the danger of packs scraping the cliff.” He appeared then 
to remember the Cranes and Sonny, for with his sudden crooked smile 
he finished, “You tell ’em. You talk prettier ’n I do.” 

She told them, and they took the news so well that again she felt they 
did not understand the full danger. What seemed to concern them most 
was the delay. And the delay was considerable, though she and Ken 
worked as fast as they could, even accepting Sonny’s help whenever 
possible. Ken insisted on working on the stock’s off side, next to the 
brink, with the other two on the near or cliff side. Only an occasional 
sharp order from him broke the silence, while gradually a strange 
picture took shape. Each animal was inched back a few steps and beside 
each a load was piled against the bank. It was weird to see tarps, kyacks, 
saddles and blankets reposing in the snow. Oddest of all was the sight of 
Ken’s guitar sitting atop Grandma’s grounded load. 

Ken and Ann thought it best not to separate any of the stock until all 
were stripped, in case those left should get restless for those gone ahead, 
or vice versa. Then one by one in their present order they would be led 
across the ledge. Only Speckles and Number Four remained saddled. 
Speckles, they decided, was wise enough to get through safely with his 
tack on; even so, Ann did not intend to ride. As to Number Four, Ken 
like most real horsemen claimed to feel safer on horseback than afoot. 
He said with utter coolness, “If that black mule’s goin’ down, I’d rather 
be on top than under him.” It gave Ann the shivers to picture what 
“going down” would mean in this case, but Ken ignored her arguments. 
Only once he lost his calm, when she stepped around to Mouse’s off 
side. He grabbed her arm roughly and shouted at her, “Watch out! You 
damn near backed over the edge, you little fool!” His face had turned 
white as hers did too, she guessed, when she glanced over her shoulder 
into empty space. 

“All set?” he called a few minutes later, and she answered, “All set.” 


She stood in front of Speckles whom she was to lead first. Mr. Crane, on 
foot, would follow and hold Speckles beyond the ledge while she 
returned for the next animal. As she started she heard Frosty neigh, but 
she couldn’t look back. Neither would she look to the right, into the 
chasm, but kept her eyes on the trail and her steps small and cautious. 
Advancing onto the ledge, she felt cold on her left from the towering 
wet cliff. Her boot heels bit into the snow most of the time. Once or 
twice they skidded a little and when that happened her hands clenched 
and the breath went out of her in a gasp. Behind her Speckles’ muffled 
steps came evenly, showing he was not upset. His weight helped him 
crunch instead of sliding. She thought of Mouse, the lightest mule, who 
would maybe skid. Poor little Mouse, so good and so dependent, she’d 
be terrified here where neither humans nor her friend Spooks could help 
her. 

In about a minute the shade lightened. The trail widened as the cliff 
drew back again to plain mountainside. Ann continued on until there’d 
be enough room on this side for all the animals. Then she turned 
Speckles over to Mr. Crane and went back across the ledge. 

Bubbles and Traveler were next, followed by Kitty, who remained 
with her father. Ann hoped the two Cranes would be able to manage 
three horses. Meantime Ken was controlling the rest, with the help of 
Sonny and some cussing. He decided the mules should cross on their 
own, Grandma first; the others would follow her. He sent Sonny ahead 
of them to help the Cranes. 

“We'll hobble some of them on the other side,” he told Ann, “while 
we hike back for the stuff.” He bridled Frosty and handed her the reins. 
Then, so the dudes wouldn’t have to be in charge long across the ledge, 
he mounted Number Four to drive the other mules over. Seeing Frosty’s 
nervousness he hesitated a moment to say, “You can handle him?” It 
was a useless question because in any case he couldn’t help. 

Ann grasped Frosty’s reins and spoke firmly. “Come on boy, let’s go.” 
She stepped forward and immediately felt a tug. Instead of following he 
was pulling back, backing down the trail. If she hung on he would drag 
her with him. She slackened her hold until only her finger tips held the 
reins’ end. Feeling freer, Frosty paused and allowed her to approach 
him. Above her head, his ears were pricked toward his companions, his 
eyes watched them going away. He whinnied loudly, calling for help. 
Ann saw Ken cock his head, listening, but of course he couldn’t stop. It 
felt to her, as it must to Frosty, that the two of them had been 
abandoned in this white wilderness on top of the world. 


At his near side, since she hadn’t the nerve to take the outside, she 
laid a hand on his shoulder and spoke urgently. He paid no attention to 
her. She saw that his whole mind was fixed on the ledge. He was 
trembling, and sweat stained his coat in spite of the cold. He would raise 
his head high to stare forward, then lower it to snuff at the snow with 
flaring nostrils. She could feel the thumping of his heart. He must be 
terrified beyond reason, neither to see her nor hear her voice which now 
had grown despairing. Terrified herself, she tried tugging again, then 
coaxing, then threatening, while sweat broke out on her too and tears 
stung her eyes. 

As in a nightmare, jumbled voices reached her from across the pass. 
“What’s wrong with Buck?” and “Couldn’t she—” and Kitty’s, “Help, 
Traveler’s crowding me!” Then Ken yelled, “Get behind him, Ann. Drive 
him.” 

She stumbled past Frosty after throwing the reins over his neck. From 
in back she slapped his rump and shouted at him. Snorting, he turned 
sideways, his front end over the brink. In another second, she thought, 
he would disappear into the canyon. She let him straighten out, then 
threw a handful of snow at his hindquarters. He began to back, and she 
had to back too. He was about to trample her. Or, if he could turn, he 
would bolt, maybe knocking her from the trail. 

She knew that Ken would come to her help if he dared leave the 
others. But three inexperienced people couldn’t be expected to control 
six restless animals on a narrow, snowy trail. From the sounds she 
guessed that even with Ken there the stock was giving trouble. They’d 
be milling and shoving, anxious for Frosty, probably confused by the 
humans’ confusion. Also some of them would have sensed their nearness 
to home. They’d be ready to make a break for it. No, Ken couldn’t be 
spared. 

Now he was calling again and beckoning. 

Ann yelled back, “I can’t leave him, he’ll run off!” 

“Come on!” Ken shouted. “He’ll follow you.” And Mr. Crane’s 
concerned voice echoed him, “Don’t stay there, Ann. You’ll be hurt.” 

She crawled up beside Frosty and looked at him standing wild-eyed 
above her, and into her tone she poured pleading, command, 
persuasion. “Come with me, boy. You follow me. I’m trying to help you, 
understand? You trust me, don’t you? Frosty, you know me, remember?” 
She wasn’t reaching him at all. Turning away, she started for the ledge. 
She doubted that he would follow, and she was right. 

From the other side she looked back, deaf to inquiries of why “Buck” 


was acting up so. He looked far and lonesome now, one solitary creature 
on the eerie mountain top. Once he neighed, a loud frantic plea which 
Ann longed to answer had she known how. Then he stiffened and stood 
statue still, staring and staring as if he was bidding her good-by. 

She screamed, “Frosty!” 

“Why that name? It’s not—” Sonny began. 

“Quiet,” Ken cut in. 

Ann glanced at him and saw that on Number Four he had turned his 
back to the others. She felt a new shock of fright: he was taking down 
his rope. 

Seeing her look he said, “It’s the only way left. We can’t go off and 
leave him, and we can’t wait any longer.” With a jerk of the head he 
indicated the animals behind. They were shoving and trampling, 
impatient to be off, more than the dudes could handle. 

Ann watched Ken shake out his loop. It was a terrible moment for 
her. She could see that waiting for Frosty was impossible. And Ken with 
his skill might be able to make the difficult catch and drag him across. 
She hesitated. The chances of his succeeding were fair, but—the chances 
against mattered too much. Suddenly she was at his stirrup, one hand on 
his bridle. 

“Don’t do it,” she begged. “If Frosty fights, he’ll go over the brink and 
drag you and Number Four.” 

“You know I’d turn loose first.” 

Her hand tightened on his reins. “Oh Ken, no. Please don’t! Please.” 

Evidently not too eager himself he said slowly, “I can’t figure 
anything better.” 

Tears on her face, Ann cried, “He’ll be killed! Or you all will!” 

Behind them the others were all talking at once but she heard only 
Ken saying, “All right. You want to leave him there? He might come on 
his own tonight or tomorrow, and find his way down to Big Trout.... It’s 
up to you.” 

Ann faced a cruel choice. Right now, she had to decide one way or 
the other. She twisted her hands together, forcing her brain. Moments 
ticked by while her heart beat crazily and the stock’s scuffling came 
loud in the sudden silence. Hopelessly, she wished her dad were here, 
and groped to guess what he would have done. 

At thought of him she was slipping one hand from its glove. Her 
fingers were warm between her cold lips. Maybe despair was stronger 
than patience, or maybe her mouth and fingers had reached the exact 
right size, or a shade different position. At any rate she startled herself 


with the one shrill note of her dad’s whistle. 

Frosty too was startled and jerked up his head in the old way. He 
seemed to be listening. Something was struggling to come clear in his 
mind. Ann knew the second in which he recognized the voice from the 
past, just as she had recognized his neigh at Looking Glass Lake. He 
remembered the whistle, no doubt better than he remembered the scene 
of his old accident. It had meant good things to him: feed, water, 
shelter, care. Here, wouldn’t it mean safety? And more than a call, it 
had also been an order which, once learned, he had never disobeyed. He 
had answered it as a colt perhaps a thousand times. It had shaped every 
day of his youth. Now instinct warned him to keep off the snowy 
“bridge.” But another stronger instinct forced him toward that whistle 
which said “Come.” 

So, crouching, trembling, snorting, tense as if he might explode and 
pussyfooting step by step, Frosty crossed the pass. 


13 


The Missing Piece 


“Tt can’t be possible,” said Kitty, “that only two hours ago we were 
struggling on that wretched pass. It seems like an eternity we spent 
there.” From the saddle she glanced up over her shoulder, shuddered at 
the mountain, then finished, “How perfectly divine to see the sun.” 

Ann agreed. Because of the gladness that filled her she would 
practically have agreed with anyone about anything. It wasn’t only 
gladness she felt, but thankfulness and triumph at having got Frosty 
safely over the pass. Right now, life and the world looked beautiful to 
her. And indeed they were beautiful, especially as Kitty said, since the 
sun had broken through. People and animals were bursting with energy, 
their pace increased to match their spirits. In Ken’s words, “Those fool 
mules’re pressin’ like the sheriff was after em.” He had taken the lead in 
order to keep them back. 

The trail would be all downhill to Big Trout, dropping from granite 
footing to pine needles and then dust. Gradually junipers and hemlocks 
would give way to firs and aspens and finally to the cottonwoods of the 
valley. Already columbine and snowplants and shooting stars had 
appeared. Shortly there would be lupin and asters and lastly mustard. 
With more trees and flowers, familiar lovely smells were present again. 
Birds too were beginning to be seen, sassy little junkos and butcher 
birds. Presently there’d be jays, and their enemy squirrels, and 
destructive porcupines. And along with these voices would rise soon 
from far below the voices of the streams which watered the valley and 
gave Big Trout and Rivers their names. 

Riding along, Ann reflected how you forgot the blessings of warmth 
and color, perfume and music, until like now they struck you afresh 
compared to the grim and rarer beauty of the high country. And then, 
next trip, things worked in reverse. After the green and gentle valley, 
you were stunned all over again by the bleak vast majesty, the silence 
and remoteness of a world ten thousand feet high. A great life! Only one 
thing was missing to make it perfect. It was as if they lacked just the last 
piece to complete a jig-saw puzzle. But it was the most important piece. 
Without it the picture was nothing. If only she could be certain that they 


were going to find it! Oh, surely things must work out right for Ken, so 
that he wouldn’t have to leave. Surely it would somehow be possible to 
prove his innocence in Frosty’s loss. Because now she wouldn’t be trying 
alone, or even with only Ken’s help. Everyone would be helping. 

For she and Ken had told their dudes the whole story. They had to, 
after Frosty had answered to her whistle, and after both of them had 
called him “Frosty.” Anyway, what could they lose by telling it? Ann 
had realized with a shock that their time with Frosty was almost up, 
unless they did something definite to claim him this very night. But who 
would do it, and what, and how? Everything in her rebelled at picturing 
him back in the riding school, growing again thin and timid and sad, the 
spirit knocked out of him. Having freed him for a week would make it 
all the crueler to return him there. He had become so much hers that the 
thought of losing him a second time stirred her to fierce protectiveness. 
However, proving that Buck was Frosty would not necessarily clear Ken 
of being connected with the horse’s theft. And to lose Ken would be if 
possible still worse. She thought again how tenderly, outside the cave, 
he had told her, “Come back.” 

So the discussion had been going on, ever since the Cranes and Sonny 
heard the strange tale. It had come out by snatches and interruptions, 
while they were reloading after crossing the pass. Then when they 
started riding, Ann did most of the explaining, since Ken was busy trying 
to slow the mules who smelled water ahead at Ice Lake. Sonny was 
nearly running to keep up, leading Frosty and calling out questions 
breathlessly. Behind him Mr. Crane didn’t say much, but what he did 
ask was to the point. Kitty rode in front of Ann, as usual tapping Bubbles 
heedlessly with her little red boots. Over her shoulder she kept flinging 
back cries of “Fantastic—incredible—devastating, darling!” At the rear, 
Speckles was making it hard for Ann to talk. He had caught the idea that 
this was a race he must win even at the cost of breaking his legs as he 
bounced downward like a stiff old goat. 

At Ice Lake they stopped only long enough to water the stock. 
Without dismounting they ate the snack Ken had put up, tongue 
sandwiches and the last of the oranges and fruitcake. Ann interrupted 
her story to tell the legend of this lake, while her party exclaimed over 
the scene. It looked unreal, the dazzling sheet of water from which the 
sun shot sparks of ice. Its piercing brilliance made them recall by 
contrast the peace and mildness of Looking Glass. Here, people felt, was 
a fairyland where only a snow queen could live. 

Now, three hours after leaving the pass, the treetops of the valley 


were just visible, though still indistinct. Funny to see green again after 
the glare of so much granite. Ann decided it was lucky that the Frosty 
story occupied the riders’ attention. They were hardly noticing how 
rough was the steep drop. However, the horses had settled down some. 
Traveler being well under control, Mr. Crane was questioning Ken. 

“Do you know who is the final authority on a stolen horse? Who’s to 
say which of two men owns the animal when both claim it?” 

Ken answered him across the string of mules. “I have a hunch it’s the 
brand inspector. By rights he’s a deputy. ’Course, this horse isn’t 
branded.” His tone was close to bitter as he went on, “When we knew 
Frosty he was a stallion with a silver-tipped mane. Looks different today, 
don’t he? And even if folks do recognize him, how will that clear me?” 
With a sort of suppressed violence he finished, “You ever imagine what 
it’s like to be called a thief and live with that name month after month? 
In the end you commence to wonder if you should even trust yourself!” 
His outburst reminded Ann of the angry way he had spoken, back on the 
mesa. 

Mr. Crane had been sympathetic, in fact shocked. Now his mind was 
all on solving the mystery. So, in his reasonable way, he ignored Ken’s 
questions to ask another one. “If a horse is not branded, what constitutes 
proof?” 

“Search me,” Ken said glumly. “All I know is, the brand inspector 
keeps the horse until he’s satisfied who owns him.” 

Ann said, raising her voice, “How do you mean exactly, ‘satisfied’?” 

The two up front didn’t hear her, but Sonny explained, “There’s a 
legal term, ‘satisfied beyond reasonable doubt.” He grinned back at her. 
“T’ve tangled with the authorities once or twice in little matters of speed 
laws, that’s how I happen to know. Of course—” he winked one bold 
black eye—“all that was before my reform. I was a mere boy at the 
time.” 

“Last month, wasn’t it?” Kitty said sweetly. 

Again Mr. Crane asked the big question. “You have no idea who the 
real thief might be?” 

This time Ken seemed not to hear, so Ann replied for them both, “No 
idea.” 

“Well, whoever it was,” Mr. Crane went on, “he lacks the chief proof 
of ownership, registration papers.” 

As the afternoon advanced the valley became clearer, but not the 
mystery. Only Sonny produced a possible clue, one Ann had already 
suspected. By concentrating he was able to give a fair picture of the 


riding school dealer. The picture made it probable that the fellow knew 
Frosty had been stolen. Otherwise he would never have leased him so 
cheap, as if he was anxious to get him out of sight, perhaps until he had 
a buyer lined up for him. 

“Not only that,” said Sonny, “but he had a sly manner.” 

For a while the trail dropped so steeply that they had to give all their 
attention to the animals. Spooks, with Mouse in tow, was making every 
effort to squeeze by Ken in a mad dash for Big Trout’s barn. Ann kept 
her eyes on the packs which were being pretty well shaken up. She was 
surprised to see, in a quick look, how close the valley was. Also that 
dusk was already creeping into it. The trees made a dark carpet through 
which the river wound in sombre coils. 

Next time she looked down the Inn was visible, and the barn. Around 
them were objects like toy cars and a few tiny people, and a little box, 
the ranger’s station. The miniature scene reminded her of a toy village 
she had played with as a child. 

Also peering downward Kitty remarked, “I was hoping to see a 
swimming pool, and at least a two-story hotel.” 

Ann laughed at her. “And a beauty salon, I suppose? No, it’s just a log 
building, but real comfortable.” 

“Rustic,” Kitty sniffed, with a flip of corn-silk hair. Her airs and 
graces were mostly put on, Ann realized by now. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Crane called out, “Look at that river! There’s 
good fishing, I’ll bet.” Enthusiasm made his voice young. 

But Ann was looking, staring at something else down there. She 
waited till she was sure, then shouted at Ken in excitement, “There’s the 
folks’ pick-up! Do you think—?” 

“Sure do,” he shouted. “I reckon they got worried, our bein’ late. 
They’d have known that from the ranger phoning them. And the two 
wranglers with the other party likely told them about snow threatening. 
Hey—” he stared hard—“isn’t that them now, the two old wranglers?” 

“Yes, and they’re all waving! Oh Ken, oh, I can’t wait!” Ann waved 
back frantically, while Ken gave his yodel, signal of arrival. All at once 
she was just dying to see her parents, to hug them and feel their arms 
around her and to talk and talk. 

Then Mr. Crane had a smart idea. He advised that none of this party 
mention Frosty. They would wait and see if Ann’s dad and the wranglers 
recognized him. It was going to be an awful strain, Ann protested, but 
she agreed with the others to try. After all, here would be a better test 
than any they could have planned. 


As they rode within range where faces were distinct she watched her 
dad’s with fascination. He was thinner since his operation, she noticed. 
Leaning against the pick-up, he was inspecting the approaching pack 
train, not missing a detail, she was sure. He usually could tell more 
about an animal, simply looking at it, than the animal itself could have 
told him. Still, at least from this distance, Ann couldn’t read anything 
startled in his expression. But that was to be expected. He didn’t believe 
in what he called “high strikes.” He seemed to be examining the mules 
and their loads with approval. And he couldn’t miss the fact that Mr. 
Crane was a satisfied customer. He noted, she guessed, that Ken’s spurs 
were missing. And of course he saw that Sonny was leading “Buck.” And 
he saw, as they neared him, that Buck’s withers were scarred. By the 
time they were within speaking distance Ann wouldn’t have been 
surprised to hear him say, “So you had to re-set a shoe on the grey.” 

Mom had looked at no one but Ann, and now rushed forward at the 
risk of being trampled to death, for the pack train had reached the foot 
of the trail. Horses and mules were spreading in all directions, acting 
like kids out of school. And the dudes were no help in the confusion 
because they were wholly absorbed in trying to decide if Frosty had 
been recognized. Grandma was squealing, Spooks threatening to lie 
down. Sonny was dodging heels, Kitty lighting and dropping cigarettes, 
everybody dismounting and talking at once. Ken was struggling to 
control the bunch, and glad to accept help from the two old wranglers. 
Of these, the oldest was known as OI’ Al. The younger one, being six feet 
two in height, naturally was called Shorty. 

Several fishermen, guests at the Inn, crowded onto the porch to see 
the campers’ arrival. One lady who wanted to take pictures became 
annoyed because no one would, or could, stand still, and besides it was 
getting too dark. As if to complete the welcome, lights sprang on in the 
Inn, from which came merry jukebox music and delicious smells of 
cooking. 

No matter what her duties, Ann wasn’t leaving her dad, even while 
crushing Mom in a huge hug which lifted little Mom from the ground. 
She felt a big happy smile on her face when Dad said, “Looks like you’ve 
done all right, your first job wrangling.” From him, that was real praise. 
But speaking to her, his eyes were on Frosty. As if casually he strolled 
over to him, all around him, saying nothing, just looking and looking. 

At last, when Ann knew she was about to explode, he turned to Ol’ 
Al. “This horse remind you of another one?” he asked mildly. 

Ol’ Al joined him. He too walked around Frosty, felt his near hock, 


measured him, examined his teeth, stared some more and remarked, “A 
gelding. And no mane.” 

“So?” said Dad, starting again to circle Frosty. 

Ol Al followed him, circling and staring, pursing his lips and 
humming a little tune. Finally he allowed, “Could be.” 

Holy cow, thought Ann, why didn’t they say it! But no, all they did 
was beckon Shorty over. So he joined the procession, around and around 
the horse. He always chewed tobacco to help himself think, but this time 
it didn’t seem to be doing much good. Ann found her own jaws working 
while she gazed at him in desperate concentration. However, after 
minutes and minutes, he asked Sonny, who was still holding Frosty, to 
drop the rope. Then he turned to Ann’s dad, motioned him back, and 
spoke the one word, “Whistle.” 

“What?” said Dad. 

“Like you used to. You know, whistle.” 

The shrill note flew, and Frosty threw up his head and pricked his 
ears and walked steadily to his master. 

“Isn’t that cute,” said Mom. “Just like our Frosty used to do.” Plainly 
she had no idea what this was all about. She went on, “And look, he has 
the same darling wave in the fur below his waist. But I suppose you’d 
have to be as short as I am to notice it.” 

Ann couldn’t stand it any longer. “It is, Dad, isn’t it, it is!” she 
shrieked, forgetting Speckles, rushing to hurl herself against her dad. 

By this time the guests on the porch must have felt sure they were 
observing a bunch of lunatics. The young ranger who had joined them 
was obviously bewildered by the goings-on and bewitched by Kitty’s 
brown eyes. For a glorious interval Ann and her folks, the Cranes and 
Sonny questioned and explained and interrupted each other, and said 
the same things over and over again. There was no longer any question 
of Frosty’s identity. 

During this commotion, Ken went with the wranglers to put the stock 
away. They were returning from the barn when Mr. Crane suggested the 
next step was to telephone the riding school. He was voted best to do 
the talking on such a ticklish subject. Everyone trooped to the ranger’s 
station and crowded as close as possible to the booth. Ann managed to 
squeeze a foot and half a shoulder inside, not caring that she and Mr. 
Crane might have to take turns breathing. 

He put in the call to San Francisco, while the others exchanged 
meaning glances but no talk. The men were digging quarters from their 
pockets, eager to contribute to the expensive call. Shortly he had the 


riding school on the line and was asking for the man Sonny knew. Ann 
inched her shoulder another fraction into the booth, but still wasn’t able 
to hear the answering voice. Mr. Crane’s voice she thought very 
impressive. He was stating in businesslike terms that there appeared to 
be some misunderstanding as to “Buck’s” ownership. He then went into 
details, at which the other voice evidently argued, until Mr. Crane cut it 
with, “Proof? I believe there’s plenty of that. Markings and mannerisms 
of the horse, registration papers, and witnesses. Half a dozen witnesses 
who will swear they recognize him.” His eyes counted Ken and Ann, her 
parents, and the two wranglers. 

So as not to interrupt from excitement, Ann eased out of the booth. 
To her disappointment Mr. Crane slid the doors shut. She fidgeted, 
waiting next to Ken. He stood tensely, his eyes fixed on Mr. Crane 
through the glass, ears straining for each word. She couldn’t be sure in 
the half dark, and with his hat pulled down, but she thought his face 
was pale. And she guessed the reason he had jammed his hands into his 
pockets was that maybe they weren’t too steady. She wanted to touch 
him but didn’t have the nerve, any more than she would have dared 
touch a charge of dynamite ready to blow up. 

At last Mr. Crane was hanging up, fumbling to open the doors. He 
stepped from the booth and said, “Well, I believe we’re getting to the 
bottom of this, at least partly. It’s fairly clear to me that, just as we 
thought, this fellow realized he was handling a stolen horse. Sonny was 
right about him being sly. I gathered too that he’s easily intimidated; 
perhaps he’s been in trouble before. At any rate he was most anxious to 
clear himself and to put the blame on the man who sold him Frosty 
about two years ago.” 

At a motion from Ken he held up his hand and went on, “Just a 
minute. He quoted the price he had paid as so cheap that even I, being 
no horseman, suspect that the man from whom he bought Frosty must 
have needed to get rid of the horse in a hurry.” 

Ann heard Ken breathing hard. She could feel how he was barely able 
to control himself. 

Now Mr. Crane was speaking directly to her dad. “This fellow at the 
riding school won’t give you any trouble, I’m sure, if the brand inspector 
approves your claim.” 

Dad nodded, then said slowly, “That leaves us still in the dark as to 
who first stole Frosty.” 

As if unwillingly the old wranglers looked at Ken. There was a sort of 
awkward silence. Then Mr. Crane went on, “I’m afraid there’s only a 


very faint clue. All the dealer knew about him was that he came from 
out of state and presumably has disappeared. He said he didn’t even 
know his real name, only that he went by the name of—” 

“Red?” The word shot from Ken as if he could no longer hold it in. 

Everyone stared at him. Red, thought Ann, that mean cowboy she had 
hated, who had left soon after Ken came to Rivers. 

“You knew?” her dad was asking Ken. More than amazed, he was 
practically indignant. 

Now Ken’s face got red with anger, and his voice sounded angry too. 
“No, I didn’t know. That’s just it. I had a hunch, from—oh, this and that, 
little things, nothing you could prove. This guy Red was no friend of 
mine. Fact is, what I saw of him I didn’t like. But after folks started 
puttin’ the blame on me—oh, not you people, you’ve been swell—but 
anyway, when I learned what it was like to be accused unfairly, well, 
doggone if I could have handed the same treatment to any man. 
Especially a man who couldn’t defend himself, bein’ he’d gone back to 
wherever he came from, so they said.” With his jaw set stubbornly Ken 
repeated what he had told Ann on the mesa, “In a deal like this, it’s not 
right to guess. You got to know before namin’ names.” 

His speech, a long one for him, was followed by dead silence. Then 
the uproar broke out. Ann herself couldn’t say a word. She could only 
think one thing, that “Red” was the missing piece they had needed to 
complete the puzzle. Later, all she remembered about the next few 
minutes was everyone talking at once, shaking Ken’s hand, and her dad’s 
big paw on Ken’s shoulder as he said, “Well, son, how do you feel now?” 
and Ken, smiling his crooked smile, answering gruffly, “Jim Dandy.” 

When Ann recovered from her daze, Ken was in the booth phoning 
the brand inspector. She moved off a way with the others, where in a 
jovial mood Sonny was introducing himself and Kitty to the group, since 
no one else had done so. With a sweeping gesture toward Kitty he 
announced recklessly, “My fiancée.” 

The old wranglers said “Howdy.” 

The young ranger said “Oh.” 

Kitty said “Darlings!” 

After one glance at Mr. Crane who was bearishly rumbling “We'll see, 
we'll see,” Dad wisely said only, “Well.” 

Mom cried “Lovely!” and embraced both Kitty and Sonny together. 
This gave Sonny an excuse to return the embrace, naturally including 
Kitty. Then Ken reappeared with the news that the brand inspector 
would be here within an hour. 


At this point Mr. Crane remembered he had chosen to be host. “Let’s 
all go inside the Inn,” he directed. “We’ll need pen and ink to sign that 
contract for the Pioneer Club. Then we'll settle down to a tremendous 
dinner, a celebration, by Jove!” His invitation was eagerly accepted, so 
he led the way toward the entrance, the music and lights and noise. 

The others followed, except Ann and Ken. They looked at each other, 
and both began, “I'll go check on—” Then together they burst out 
laughing. 

“Guess we’re just a couple of born wranglers,” Ken said. “Checking on 
the stock comes natural as breathin’ to us.” 

Yes, and it seemed natural to be turning together, walking together to 
the barn. And it was at the same time natural and yet extraordinary to 
have their old Frosty greet them with an eager mumble. 

At his stall they stopped, and Ann talked with him and stroked him 
until, fully contented, he returned to his hay. Since the other animals 
too were obviously all right, there didn’t seem much point in standing 
here any longer. Still for some reason Ann didn’t want to leave, and Ken 
made no move. Ann discovered suddenly that to move had become a 
problem. Should she start first, or why didn’t Ken, or what was the 
matter, anyway? The silence stretched and stretched until it got 
embarrassing. She swallowed and said “Well—” and stepped out the 
doorway. Going farther was impossible because Ken was holding one of 
her hands. She gave a weak tug. 

“What’s the rush?” he asked. 

“Well, I mean, shouldn’t we—” She was stammering, glancing 
nervously toward the Inn. 

All at once the Inn and the people seemed very far away. She and Ken 
were alone in their own special world: woods and a river’s voice, the 
smell of trees, the secret night rustlings of small wild things. It was the 
world to which they belonged, which Ken had nearly lost. She too had 
nearly lost it, since without him it wouldn’t mean much. 

Partly to hold off something a little scary, she clung to familiar 
thoughts of their mountain life. As usual Ken must have read her mind, 
for he drew her close and said gently, “Come back.” 

The words sounded familiar, but she couldn’t place them; she was 
having trouble concentrating. She wondered, dazedly, what had gone 
wrong with her breathing and why she couldn’t move a muscle. 

Ken’s muscles on the contrary were terribly strong, especially his 
arms going round her. And good grief, where was his hat? Without it his 
face in the dusk looked awful dear. Awful near too, and coming nearer. 


Ann had wondered how it would be if ever Ken kissed a person. 
Something told her she was about to find out. 
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Description 


From the rear of the pack train, Ann considered the three dudes who 
were to be in her care for a week in the Sierras—Mr. Crane, a mild- 
mannered businessman and his beautiful but willful daughter Kitty, and 
their friend Sonny, reckless and irresponsible, but clearly in love with 
Kitty. 


To Ken, the romantic and moody wrangler riding lead, three dudes 
could only mean three headaches, but to Ann this trip could be a real 
financial boost for her father’s riding stables. 


And so the trail led these five up into the Sierras, to the pleasures of 
hard riding and evening camp, and a sense of kinship with the majesty 
of their natural surroundings. 


But the trail led to dangers, too—rattlesnakes, and a sudden snowstorm 
high on Thunder Mountain, in which near tragedy on a narrow, icy path 
is mixed with the joy of finally identifying the mysterious buckskin. 


The author’s love and understanding of horses and her fine appreciation 
for the pleasures of the trail give satisfying dimensions to this appealing 
novel of mystery, adventure, and romance. 
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